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Every Bamp is a Little Collision in Itself 


OMBINE the bumps your Ford is compelled to withstand in a 
year, or even six months, and you would have a collision that 
would tear it to pieces. 

Just because you can’t notice the injury day by day is no sign it is 
not taking place. 

Prevent the effects of the bumps from reaching the vital parts of your 
Ford Car or Ford One Ton Truck and you will find a saving of more 
than one-third in the up-keep and tire expense. You also will find that 
at least fifty per cent has been added to its life and resale value. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers afford this protection for every Ford. They absorb the 
“little collisions” before they get a chance to do their damage. 

Hasslers are proving their worth on more than a million Ford Cars today. Look 
and you will see that one in every three Fords is now equipped with the Patented 
Hassler Shock Absorber. And while the saving is remarkable, yet a large percentage 
of Hassler owners purchased them because of their easy riding qualities. Any Hassler 
owner will tell you that the additional comfort alone is worth more than the cost of 
Hasslers. 
© We might also mention that gasoline mileage is increased; that steerimg is made 
easier, adding to the safety of the car; and that greater speed is made possible, giving 
more practical value to the car. 
® Hassler Shock Absorbers can be applied in a few minutes. They do- not require 
marring of the Ford. There are two types; one for the Ford Passenger Car and 
another for the Ford One-Ton Truck. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Find out for yourself what Hasslers mean. We do not ask you to risk your 
money. The Hassler dealer in your vicinity will put them on—let you use 
them for TO days—end if you are not pleased they will be teken off and 
your money refunded im full. Write for descriptive folder—name of the 
mearest dealer and trial order blank. 


The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 1421 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 
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Where Cherries Are a Major Crop 


Talking about chem at the Case farm—By A. H. Pulver of New York 


=x ECENTLY I had the opportu- 
\ @ nity to talk on cherries with 
B. J. Case of Wayne county, N 
Y, one of the most extensive 
cherry growers and at one time 
president of the New York 
state fruit growers’ association.’ With other 
fruits, Mr Case has large cherry interests on 
three farms. With him fruit culture is not 
a pastime diversion, carried on by hired ex- 
perts through the proceeds of manufacture 
or other distinct business. Mr Case started 
on the homestead farm and made fruit grow- 
ing his entire life work. 

“We have,” said Mr Case, “on the two 
farms and the company farm’9900 Montmo- 
rency trees, 6500 English Morellos, 300 Yel- 
low- Spanish, 100 Windsors, 275 Schmitz Bi- 
garreaus, 100 Napoleon Bigarreaus, a few 
Wraggs, some Philippes and on the company 
farm nearly 3000 of the sweet varieties. 

“We also have a-few Early Richmonds, but 
are not satisfied with them. The fruit ripens 
in this climate about 10 days earlier than the 
Montmorency, is a good bearer, with pit 
smaller than that of either the Montmorency 
or English Morello, but its flesh is not as 
solid, making it a poor fruit for shipment. 
For this reason we have torn out many Early 
Richmonds and will have no more. The 
Montmorency I believe to be the best sour 
cherry for canning. It is the 
only sour cherry wanted by the 
canneries and is being planted 
in this section more extensively, 
than all other varieties com- 
bined. The demand is also in- 
creasing, and, in my judgment, 
the time will come when the 
grower, with profit to himself, 
will be able to furnish this va- 
riety to the pie bakers so that 
they will be able to make 
cherry pies at about 
the same cost of apple, 
custard or pumpkin 
pies under present 
conditions. In Califor- 
nia the cherry promot- 
ers have introduced a 
refrigerating system 
by which the fruit is 
held indefinitely at a 
temperature of 10 de- 
grees above zero and 
delivered to the bak- 
ers when wanted. As 
an indication of what 
may yet develop here, 
we had an inquiry for 
50 cars of frozen cher- 
ries last season. The 
Montmorency is also 
used in preparing can- 
died cherries. 

“The English Mo- 
rello here ripens about 
10 days afttr the Mont- 
morency. It i$ a dark, 
sour cherry, a heavy 
bearer, though the 
trees are not as good 
growers as the Mont- 
morencys, being small- 














er. The fruit is not wanted by canners, yet 
they will accept it if the others are not in 
stock. This variety is best adapted for soda 
fountains from its dark color and rich, acid 
flavor. It is considered a hard cherry to 
handle, but I predict a very brilliant future 
for it, especially as temperance reform in- 
ereases throughout the land and a cor- 
responding increase of fountain business 
ensues.” 


Where to Grow Cherries 


“What general types of soil have you found 
most successful for cherries?” I asked. 

“Any good upland soil that will grow corn 
is good enough,” said Mr Case, “but, like 
peaches, the crop is sensitive to wet condi- 
tions. The land must be drained, either nat- 
urally or artificially by some system of under 
drainage. The grower should always make 
it a point to select land somewhat rolling for 
air drainage, that is, land somewhat higher 
than the surrounding country. Sour cherries 
may be said to be better adapted to the lower 
levels than sweet ones. An elevated location 
holds back the tendency of the sweet cherry 
to crack and to rot. In general, the sour 
varieties prefer a lighter soil than does the 
sweet cherry. It is best also to allow more 
moisture in plot selections for sour cherries. 
Theo moisture-holding capacity of the soil can 








man ad 2 see ar oF SOR ih abso ets, ’ 
Cherries Are Grown Here with Master Hands 
This is one of the most famous cherry orchards of the county. It shows how things are 


done on the Case farm in Wayne county, N ¥Y. The house is the town home of B. J. Case, owner 
of the farm and orchards. 















be increased by the addition of vegetable 
matter, in the form of either cover-crops or 
of barnyard manure. In land too moist or 
too rich, wood growth will form too rapidly 
and the wood will not mature. We are for- 
tunate in having part of our orchards near 
Lake Ontario, where they receive the moder- 
ating influence of that large body of water.” 

“What do you call your worst trouble in 
propagating the fruit?” 

“Our worst trouble comes from the shot 
hole fungus. This attacks the leaves and 
fruit, and if allowed to go on would defoliate 
the entire tree. With this trouble we find 
the Morello the most susceptible and the 
hardest to control. Under ordinary weather 
conditions, the other varieties are not much 
troubled. Wet seasons, however, bring at- 
tacks to all varieties. With the shot hole 
fungus, the winter spores, after going 
through the winter, will cause the first in- 
fection to appear about the time the trees are 
in bloom. It is very hard to notice at this 
time. If the weather is very rainy every leaf 
will be covered. After the fungus is fully 
developed, the tree will have the appearance 
of its foliage being riddled by gunshot. 

“The remedy is by spraying with any fungi- 
cide once when dormant at dormant strength; 
just before the bloom with foliage strength; 
then just after the bloom, when the husks 
~ are half off; with arsenate of 
lead to poison the curculio; an- 
other fungicide spray about two 
weeks before the cherries are 
ripe, reducing the mixture to 
about one-half of foliage 
strength. As soon as the fruit 
is harvested, a very thorough 
spraying with full foliage 
strength should be applied. For 
the sweet varieties I prefer blue 
vitriol or bordeaux mixture.” 
“What pruning do you 
give the young trees?” 

“For the first two 
years we try to get the 
main limbs started at 
right angles to each 
other. Then there is 
very little pruning un- 
til they come into 
bearing, and then not 
very much. With the 
exception of the sweet 
varieties, all trees are 
kept within reach of 
the stepladder.” 

“What do you believe 
is the future for the 
sweet varieties?” 

“There is a great 
and growing demand 
for sweet cherries, not 
only for the canneries, 
but in the general mar- 
kets as well. I would 
call the leading va- 
rieties the Yellow 
Spanish, Napoleon Bi- 
garreaus, Schmitz Bi- 
garreaus, Windsors, 
and, on one condition, 


[To Page 10.] 
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Farmers and Peace 


About ten billion dollars were owing to 
the United States by our Allies as of January 
1, 1919, for food, clothing, other supplies 
and munitions they had from us. 

Now our Allies, plus neutrals and enemy 
countries, require from one-third to one-half 
as much more in commodities, which they 
can only pay for by sending us their manu- 
factures or raw materials. It will take them 
from one to three years to produce such 
goods, if not longer. Therefore the United 
States has got to extend long term credit to 
those peoples in a further sum of three to 
five billions. Europe must have peace, and 
all its people must get busy, to produce com- 
modities fast enough to pay Uncle Sam 
merely the interest on what they owe him, 
besides getting a bit ahead to apply on 
account of the billions of stuff those coun- 
tries now need from this side. 

For economic reasons alone, therefore, 
the United States has a tremendous stake in 
the early peace which the Paris treaty pro- 
vides. Our country has a still greater 
stake in the success of the League of Na- 
tions as the first co-operative beginning 
made by the nations of the world to prevent 
future wars. Farmers are most vitally con- 
cerned because so much of their surplus 
produce goes to foreign markets. 

The billions that Uncle Sam has loaned 
abroad, or that he has used for this country’s 
War expenses, come in large part from farm- 
ers, either through higher taxes or from 
money farmers loaned the government when 
they bought Liberty bonds. Thus the cash 
_ with which to pay these gigantic bills, past, 
present and prospective, comes from the 
American people as a whole. Our govern- 
ment now is reducing its expenditures, but 
anyone can see that enduring prosperity will 
be helped by the extent to which the rest of 
the world is furnished with our commodities 
and is enabled to pay for them. 


Surplus Army Food Stocks 
War now over, these show a value of 150 
million dollars, a third in meat, remainder 
canned vegetables. Canning and other trade 
interests have long opposed rapid sale of 
these goods, insisting they should be event- 
ually disposed of abroad, this to prevent dis- 
turbance in values of privately held stocks. 
Bearing upon this subject, inquiry has 


been started at Washington to learn about 
world stocks of wheat, Congressman Fitzger- 
ald of Massachusetts intimating that “some- 
thing must be done to reduce the price of 
bread to consumers in this country.” With- 
out disturbing the wheat price guarantee, he 
evidently favors government making sharp 
reductions in prices to millers, so these in 
turn may cut the price of bread. Bakers 
maintain this would not mean much because 
a very high percentage of cost of bread- 
making is in wages. Gen March, chief of 
staff, testified the surplus of food now held 
by the war department is worth 121 millions. 

The surplus canned meats and vegetables 
bought originally for the army should have 
been sold months ago to revictual hungry 
Europe. The situation continues somewhat 
confused. One bright spot is the announce 
ment that the war department is beginning 
the sale of 21 million pounds surplus sugar, 
to be sold and consumed in this country, pre- 
sumably at prices on a 9-cent basis. 


The High Price Level 


Signs multiply that the level of commodity 
prices is rising again. Except for a limited 
number of things, demand has increased and 
prices instead of going down have held firm 
or have advanced. Cattle and sheep are low- 
er, but hogs are at top level, and goods gen- 
erally cost more today than six months ago. 

The supply of labor in the western hemi- 
sphere has been reduced by the millions of 
men killed or mutilated in the great war and 
by many women and children who have heen 
weakened or killed by war’s aftermath. 
Meanwhile immigration is at the lowest ebb. 
These are some of the reasons why wages do 
not come down. Shorter hours and more pay 
are absolute insurance that the products of 
labor, whether on the farm or in the factory, 
are destined to maintain high values. 

For these reasons, the shrewdest buyers 
are placing their orders now for fall and 
winter goods. Some are even contracting for 
next spring supplies. This is as true among 
farmers as among other business men. Some 
of the longest headed farmers are now doing 
the same as certain merchants and manufac- 
turers—they are quietly making contracts 
for everything they are going to need during 
the next three, six or even 12 months. 

Our view is that this judgment is correct. 
American Agriculturist believes that a gen- 
erally high level of values is likely to be 
maintaitied for months to come. Buy now 
for your summer and fall needs, order now 
for future delivery. Delay may be costly. 


Vetoes Bad and Good 


President Wilson wholly ignores the great 
agricultural industry in his veto of daylight 
saving.’ The reasons he gave for his veto 
are wholly from the city standpoint. The 
veto message fails to give any recognition 
whatever to farmers. 

The president’s economic argument in 
favor of daylight saving loses much of :ts. 
force because it takes no account of the 
enormously increased cost of food produc- 
tion. If city people want the clock adjusted to 
their needs, they have no right to complain if 
thereby the wholesale price of foods aver- 
ages 15% higher than it would be otherwise. 

The house at Washington failed to repeal 
daylight saving over the president’s veto. 
The vote was a few less than the necessary 
two-thirds. This means that the present time 
schedule is likely to be renewed next season 
and for years afterward. Further congres- 
sional effort was made last week to have the 
repeal again reinstated and carried through. 

While this veto was an egregious error from 
the farmers’ standpoint, President Wilson 
vas right in vetoing the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, because it unduly limited the 
work of rehabilitating maimed service men. 
Certainly those who have been mutilated or 
otherwise injured during the war should be 
a grateful nation’s first consideration. 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is con- 
tinued cheerfulness.—[Montaigne. 


Cost of Raising Potatees 


H, W. SWOPE 


We aim to plant potatoes as early in the 
spring as possible without danger of freez- 
ing. They do best when the weather is not 
too hot, so by early planting we have the ad- 
vantage of cooler weather. Any land that 
will raise good corn will generally produce 
an abundance of potatoes. We carefully pick 
out the very best ground. we have for the po- 
tato patch each year. 

Broken clover, timothy, or a blue grass 
sod planted to corn one year, then followed 
the next year by potatoes, is an excellent 
method. We have raised our largest crops 
in this way. A newly cleared brush patch is 
an ideal place for potatoes where available. 
The soil must be so light as to offer but little 
resistance to tuber growth. It must be well 
supplied with organic matter and be moist, 
but not wet. Heavy clay or gumbo soils are 
not adaptable to successful potato culture. 
We have found that potatoes must not, as a 
rule, be grown continuously on the same 
ground, it being much better to rotate them 
with other crops. We have grown as many 
as three large crops on the same land, but 
the third crop was the lightest, and the first 
one the largest, showing a considerable de- 
erease. Barnyard manure can be used in 


‘ abundance on potato land, but must be ap- 


plied at least one season before planting to 
potatoes to get a good, clean yield. 

The main reason, perhaps, that so few po- 
tatoes are raised in different sections is be- 
cause inferier seed from poor yielding va- 
rieties is commonly planted. The best way 
is to plant one or two good varieties and test 
out one or more other varieties. If they 
prove successful, add these each season, and 
in this way we soon find varieties best 
adapted to our conditions. 

The Early Ohio potato is very popular and 
a splendid variety to eat, but they are only 
medium sized and have a great number of 
small potatoes to the hill. The early Six 
Weeks are larger, yield better and are just 
a trifle earlier. Extra Early Eureka is a 
very early variety, and grows to a fair size, 
and is hard to beat for a good early potato. 
Rural New Yorker No 2 is a hardy drouth- 
resisting potato, and yields well when many 
other varieties fail. On good land, with 
proper care, it is quite common to raise 200 
to 250 bushels of salable potatoes to the acre. 

Last year the summer was dry in the early 
part, yet we had a fair to good yield. The 
variety planted on these two acres was State 
of Maine and they are a fine, large potato, 
and their eating qualities hard to beat. The 
cost to produce 460 bushels of these potatoes 
was as follows: Labor for plowing, harrow- 
ing, working out and planting was $18, culti- 
vation four times $12, hand hoeing, weeding, 
ete $12.50, cost of poison and applying $7. 
No fertilizer was used except three loads 
manure, thinly spread on poorest spots, and 
three loads wood and coal ashes. This was 
worth, labor and all, about $7. Potato seed 
cost $9.60, digging and storing $25; this 
making a total cost to produce $91.10. We 
sold 430 bushels salable potatoes for $2.15, 
making an average profit of about $60 per 
acre. Had the season been favorable, the 
profits would have been more per acre. 


Nearly All Vegetables seeded in early 
spring, and that “run out” in June or July 
may be sown again in midsummer for a fall 
supply. Exceptions are peas which, though 
they may yield some pods late in the sum- 
mer, are never as successful as when sown 
in spring. If they can be sown so as to have 
the pods well formed before early frosts, 
they will do better than if sown earlier. Un- 
der irrigation they will do better than under 
ordinary conditions. 


Ripe Gooseberries are almost unknown in 
this country. To find out how delicious they 
are, allow the fruit of one or two bushes to 


“become red or yellow before picking; add 


sugar to them when mashed for a breakfast 
dish, or make a jam out of them. 
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mag ECENTLY in American Agricul- 
8 turist was published a bill, now 
in congress, which proposes to 
license potash consumers. This 
bill includes more than a mere 
tariff to protect domestic pot- 
ash producers; it is a regillatory measure, 
that if passed would force consumers to buy 
potash from domestic producers at prices 
much higher than prevailed before the war. 
The bill as written starts potash at approxi- 
mately $125'a ton for the first two years, 
with the gradual decrease during the subse- 
quent three years. The article was printed 
to start open discussion, farm potash users 
to express themselves in order that the facts 
may be assembled and public opinion rounded 
up, and the subject from the farmer’s view- 
point may have consideration in congress. 
The statements following give the views of 
men prominent in the agricultural field. 


Price Is Too High 


So far I am of the opinion farmers are 
again to be cleaned up by our secretary of 
agriculture. I do not believe $2.50 per unit 
for potash is fair at all. That means $125 a 
ton for sulphate or muriate of potash. No 
one can pay any such price. I shall look into 
this matter further—/[S. J. Lowell, master 
New York state grange. 

If the potash industry were in some man- 
ner subsidized for a few years after congress 





- has gone into details and worked out a pol- 


icy, farmers might secure cheaper potash and 
a policy developed better than either a li- 
cense system or a tariff on this plant food. 
Consumers will benefit as much by cheap pot- 
ash as farmers; hence, if any method is fol- 
lowed to get potash, and yet protect domestic 
producers, all the people should pay the cost 
because all the people get the benefit. I be- 
lieve that at the end of a stated time, if the 
industry is not able to take care of itself, it 
would certainly be inadvisable to continue 
such production. Unless potash in the end 
can be obtained cheaper, there is no reason 
for starting in to build up the industry now.” 
[Frank Ruhlen, Erie county, N Y. 

Much loss will fall upon us growers before 
the manufacturers learn what mixtures will 
injure our crops and what will not. The pri- 


mary question involved is whether it is a, 


wise practice to tax all the people of the na- 
tion to protect an industry In which a few 
are only primarily interested. That is a 
question to which political parties and even 
nations do not agree. This question is a lit- 
tle different, however. It proposes to tax a 
few for the benefit of the whole nation. 


The two crops for 


’- Farmers Discuss the Potash Bill 


Think price is out of reason but some favor developing home potash industry 

















Two-Story Laying House, 16 x 60 Feet 


At Hillside farm, Ct, where theWhite Leghorns 
average 175 to 200 eggs per hen per year. Four- 
inch air space between walls, 6-inch space in roof. 
The birds lay upstairs, scratching in the ground 
downstairs. The front is open with a wire screen, 
storm windows are let down in severe weather. 
Manure is cleaned up daily; house is sprayed 
monthly with a solution of carbolic acid and 
kerosene. 


be very common in our market and our east- 
ern potato growers will be driven to the wall. 
It can thus be seen that the burden of pro- 
tecting this infant industry will fall heavily 
on a comparatively small part of our farmers. 

There are other serious objections to this 
measure. If, as a national measure for pro- 
tecting future shortages of potash, it is wise 
to protect this infant industry, the fair way 
of distributing the cost is to tax all the peo- 
ple, and to pay the potash producer a sub- 
sidy. I hope you will bring this to the at- 
tention of every representative of congress 
and to farmers, and swat it hard.—[H. R. 
Talmadge, Long Island, N Y. 


y, Start with $75 a Ton 


We onion growers here must have a fertil- 
izer containing 12 to 15% potash. For three 
years we have had to do without this fertil- 
izer. We have been in hopes of being able 
to buy cheap potash next spring to replenish 
our soils. ‘I am for protection for home in- 
dustries, but am not in favor of any plan 
that will force thousands of farmers to pay 
an exorbitant price for a home product, that 
a very few people may reap a profit, particu- 
larly as this is the case when foreign product 
is available on much lower prices. We should 
get potash around $60 a ton. I am of the 
opinion that the masses should be looked 





after, rather than a selected few. We haven’t 
had. potash for three years, and now to im- 
pose a price that would be prohibitive for 
agricultural purposes would be an injustice. 
If the price could start at $75 a ton the pro- 
posed solution would be within reason.—([J. 
A. Jones, Hardin county, O. 

I cannot conceive of any practical benefit 
to farmers or consumers in legalizing oppor- 
tunities for grafting in food products or in 
fertilizer ingredients. I am a firm believer 
in the open door of opportunities. That means 
that farmers should have the same chance 
that other people have—T[E. E. Callahan, 
Steuben county, N Y. 

I believe that our domestic potash industry 


should be built up and protected, even if the ~ 


prices are to run higher. We ought to get 
equally as good potash; the best is poor 
enough. We should depend upon imported 
potash only in quantities to provide for any 
shortage resulting from lack of domestic 
stocks.—[E. L. Stevens, Bradford county, Pa. 


Better Save Our Supplies 


If potash can be obtained from Europe at 
near pre-war prices it would seem to be a 
good policy to hold in reserve what is how 
in this country until foreign supplies are no 
longer available or-until it can be secured 
here at a reasonable price, compared with 
imports. Whether or not to encourage this 
infant industry at this time, I am not com- 
mitted either way.—[W. H. Stout, Schuylkill 
county, Pa. 

I am decidedly opposed to having any 
scheme passed through congress that takes 
any more money out of the pockets of farm- 
ers. I think producers of potash in this 
country Should be able to meet reasonable 
competition, and if they can’t, ought not to 
expect longer to supply this plant food. 
[Stanley Bagg, Chenango county, N Y. 

If the home manufacturers were allowed 
to develop their output to full capacity 
United States ought to produce potash more 
cheaply than it is produced in Europe in a 
very short time. I hope all our potash will 
be produced in this country, even though it 
would cost more money in the next five years 
to get the work started. Such an investment 
would be a good one. I have notified the 
company whose fertilizers I sell that if there 
is German potash used in it I will no longer 
sell their products. This government should 
aid and not hamper domestic producers in 
this line, and the larger the corporation the 
cheaper it could be produced. So I say, give 
those who can do something a chance to pro- 
duce for the poor, and the more capital, the 

less the profit would 
have to be—[L. U. 





which more potash is 
required than all 
others combined are 
potatoes and cotton. , 
These are crops in the 
production of which 
very little stable ma- 
nure is used, while 
both are crops that, to 
be produced profitably, 
must have potash. 
Throughout the east 
and south it is neces- 
sary to use much pot- 
ash to produce pota- 
toes, while through the 
west they can grow 
large crops without 
any applications of 
fertilizer. Before the 
five years are up, as 
called for in this bill, 
it is certain that Eu- 








Benjamin, Tioga coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Our great need at 
this time is to save soil 
fertility...The farm 
products must meet 
the world price and 
has done soall through 
the years. By every 
law to fairness, the 
fertilizer by which 
soil fertility is main- 
tained should be on 
the same basis, espe- 
cially in view of the 
known quality of the 
salts found in Alsace 
and Lorraine. Many of 
our soils have suffered 
for the want of potash, 
and the first big con- 
sideration of the gov- 








ropean potatoes grown 
with cheap potash and 
cheap labor, under 
more favorable climat- 
ic conditions than in 
the eastern states, will 


Better Crops from Lime and Manure 


The plot at the right shows the yield of wheat at the Pennsylvania state college when 
neither lime nor manure is used. The middle plot shows a decided increase in annual yield when 
two tons of burnt lime are used every four years, and the plot at the left shows what six 
tons of yard manure, in addition to two tons of lime every four years, will do. Lime will not 
take the place of humus or plant food, nor is stable manure a substitute for lime when soil is 


ernment should cer- 
tainly be to get potash 
to those who need it, 
but to put potash at 
$125 a ton would sim- 


[To Page 8.] 
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6. See. 


VERCOME the. disadvan- 
tages of cornfield seeding 
by using this highly flexible 

drill. It will t all the space 
between rows use the furrow 
openers are easily and quickly 
wide or narrowed. 


The double disc in center with 
single discs on either side equal- 
ize the pressure, the caster wheels 
serve as depth gauges and inde- 
pendent pressure springs make 
uniform seeding. 

This — Moline Drill will 
eave seed and increase yield 
and does just as anti wah as 


other Moline Grain Drills which 








are famous for good work. May 
be equipped with grass seeder 
or fertilizer attachment. 


Ask your Moline Dealer about 
this great little drill, or write us. 


Moline Plow v Company 

































How are you going to do your 
thrashing this year? 


ABENAQUE ENGINE 


anda Doylstown Thrasher 
make an ideal combination 
Dept. ““A’”’ will tell you about it 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
WESTMINSTER ‘STATION, VT. 
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THRESHERS 


Write us today for p 
and particulars. 
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For the Farmer who wants to do 

rig means plete satis- 
a CM DOYLESTOWN © {7 J DOYLESTOWN, 
fines 161, = aw AGRICULTURAL CO. PENN, 























THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR 
STOCKMEN AND FARMERS 
Written by men of experience in a style that 


is clear and to the point—sound—snappy and 
full of meat. 
JUDGING FARM ANIMALS 
y 8B. S. Plumb. Written by the leading 
suthority on the subject. Profusely rag 
vet, 


2 
SOUTHERN PORK PRODUCTION 
By P. V. Ewing. While especially written for 
southern conditions, it is a valuable guide for 
all growers of swine where profits are the first 
th: S chess ceunen ecteeeucconss Net. $1.60 
FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK 
By Wiicox & Smith. The most comprehensive 
and finest illustrated work on Animal Hus- 
bandry published. It is new, authoritative, ex- 
and adapted to all sections. 


haustive, practical, 
stock fancier. 
Net, $4 


Indispensable to every breeder and 
768 pages. Colored illustrations, etc 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 
ANIMALS 


By C. W. Burkett. This book discusses the 
fundamental and first principles of feeding the 


animals of the farm........ ° ..Net, $1.60 
MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEE? 
By Thomas Shaw. The most complete work on 


sheep for American farmers; 
Management and diseases 
SWINE IN AMERICA 
By F. D. Coburn. Bvery phase of hog raising 
is considered from a practical standpoint. The 
is worth much to anyone interested in rais- 
ing hogs, whether on a large or one? om, 
Net, 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on live stock raising. Send for 
our catalog containing a list of the best books on 
all branches of farming and allied subjects. 
OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 


posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices, Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RODERICK LEAN 


Tractor Disc Harrows 


Size 32/18, .at $105.00, 
each, freight allowed to 
your station. . 


Farmers Syndicate,Inc, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 
ee 
att eee fs 
new pe’ a 
tes to im of big. Fanez 
ne eles pew "Welter tron cavalo 1 — 
Threador Press Mtg. Co., 6778 Ottawa St Leavenworth,Kan. 


Grass : 
samples he’ and Pield Seed 
Specielisve 


Get oar 
end prices 
before v7 


UARANTEED 





















ALSIKE and TIMOTHY Mixed-Best and Seeding known. 
A wonderful bargain. Better than Timothy end puatane. 
Get our free samples and special prices to-day, ‘@ guarantee 


to save you money on all grass and field seeds and we r 
antee quality. - Write for samples and prices to-dey—SURE. 





DAVE PECK SEED €9.—Dept. 12 EVANSVILLE, IND. 











For Your Protection Always Mention 






THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER __ 

and CELERY. See ques in 
Exchange uma. 


Farmers’ 


A. A. When Writing Advertisera. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J, 
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Tree Fruits Uneven Promise 


The unsatisfactory outlook for the 
commercial apple crop has been al- 
ready touched upon in American Agri- 
culturist. It has not improved with 
the coming of midsummer, as the 
drop of the young fruit is heavy, this 
following a conditien in many com- 
mercial orchards of poor set at bloom- 
ing time. This was partly result of 


* frosts in April and May and doubt- 


less partly an aftermath of the trying 
winter of 1917-18 on mature trees, as 
pointed out more than once in our 
crop notes. The International apple 
shippers’ association will meet next 
month at Milwaukee, and may be 
counted upon to magnify rather than 
minimize crop prospects in the hope 
of holding down prices next fall. 

Of course, highly favorable weath- 
er from now on will do something to- 
ward developing the fruit remaining 
on the trees, increasing the size of 
the apples and therefore building up 
the bulk. But at best, as already 
noted, apple promise is far from bril- 


, Mant. 


July is altogether too early to form 
a trustworthy estimate as to eventual 
yield of apples. Yet it is worth not- 
ing that the department of agricul- 
ture makes a tentative guess of some- 
what over 24,000,000 barrels as a com- 
mercial crop, or much the same in 
bulk as the relatively short yield of 
1918. But in its tentative estimates it 
credits Missouri, not a very impres- 
sive commercial] apple growing state, 
with over a million barrels, the Vir- 
ginias with nearly 2% millions, and 
relatively liberal totals for the south- 
west; the Pacific northwest and Col- 
orado, the box apple territory, have 
very much more than one year ago. 
New York, on the other hand, at this 
early date is estimated at less than 
half last year, Maine a relatively good 
showing. 

In New York, the Hudson valley is 
more promising ‘than western coun- 
ties, where cold rains in the spring 
were very unfavorable for pollination, 
Subsequent drop of young fruit was 
exceedingly heavy, particularly in 
Baldwin, Spy and Greening. 


The Northern Peach Belt 

New York, Michigan, Ohio, Connec- 
ticut, etc, suffered a severe drop of 
the young fruit in the early summer, 
this attributed by the department of 
agriculture largely to peach leaf curl 
and brown rot. In Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and some other northern 
states spring frosts also cut down 
early hopes. 

Yet commercial orchards in New 
England will turn off a considerable 
crop of peaches against a practical 
failure in 1918, and for that matter 
other states named show up with 
many more peaches than the partial 
failure of a year ago. The Georgia 
peach crop now out of the way was 
little smaller than then. Government 
July figures place the total commer- 
cial crop of peaches at 30 million 
bushels, against 21 millions in 1918; 
more than half grown in California, 
where nearly all the peach crop is 
preserved. 





Beans Short of Normal 

As the weeks go on it appears more 
and more probable the 1919 crop of 
field beans in New York and Michigan 
will prove far short of a normal. In- 
quiry just completed by American 
Agriculturist accentuates the reasons 
as reported by our crop correspond- 
ents, reasons now generally well 
known. In a word, the bean crop is 
regarded as unprofitable. For ,many 
years in the days of low prices, not 
only of beans, but of labor and com- 
modities, the acreage was stationary 
or advancing in these two premier 
states. Then came an upturn in values 
with fair profits, and for a short time 
during the war phenomenal prices. 
But latterly the crop has fallen_into 
disfavor. It has been more difficult 
to grow a good’ crop of beans, due 
partly to unsatisfactory elimatic con- 
‘ditions for the past two or three sea- 


sons, partly through high cost of 
labor and partly through persistent 
Plant diseases. 

But this is only one side of the 
story. Growers have been obliged to 
face very unsatisfactory conditions in 
marketing and distribution. First of 
all, bitter complaint has been heard 
for several seasons over the methods 
employed by the dealers at interior 
points in their exactions as to sorting 
and gradirig, taking heavy toll in the 
operation; alongside comes the in. 
creasing condition of beans from the 
western third of the United States and 
from the Orient, the latter particular. 
ly produced at low cost. All of this 
has meant lack of reasonable profits 
to growers in New York and Mich. 
igan which have long produced the 
bulk of the crop. 

Latest advices to American Agricul- 
turist from bean farmers in the field 
uniformly report sharp cuts in acre- 
age compared with last year, some of 
these advices indicating an area only 
half or less that of 1918. Planting 
was late this spring, and more or less 
drouth has worked against fair 
growth, this meaning up to the third 
week in July prospects for rather light 
rate of yield. Around LeRoy, N Y, 
where the acreage is smaller, soil con- 
ditions prove favorable; at Brockport, 
plants small; at Alexander, not mak- 
ing good growth; at Geneseo, early 
planted better than late; at Groveland, 
the average condition. In fact, rains 
the third week in July benefited crop 
growth quite generally. 

Michigan growers had to face dry 
weather, late planting and a poor 
start for field beans. Growth has been 
slow, fields uneven all the way from 
good to nearly a failure. While the 
Michigan crop has been doing fairly 
well, correspondents express the wish 
for more rain. They uniformly report 
sharp decrease in acreage, some say 
three-quarters the area of a normal 
year, others half and less. A grower 
at Howell, Mich, writes haven’t had 
a good crop in three years and has 
quit planting; another at Caro said 
many beans failed to come through 
on account of dry weather. A well- 
posted man at Ithaca, Mich, reports 
some good pieces, but said beans 
growing slowly up to the middle of 
July by reason of dry weather, some 
rains having fallen recently. old 
beans in Michigan are about all 
cleaned up. 

At New York, fair demand and 
some firmness at about a former price 
level based on $7.50@8 per 100 pounds 
for good to choice pea and medium 
beans and 11.50@12 for marrow. 


Onions Developing Fairly 


July has brought fair growth and 
development in the onion crop. Thus 
may be summarized the very latest ad- 
vices to American Agriculturist fol- 
lowing our inquiry sent to the leading 
growers in all northern and eastern 
states, 

As earlier announced in these pages, 
climatic conditions, and that means 
largely the distribution of rainfall and 
sunshine, have not been wholly satis- 
factory to truck crops. The situation 
in the onion belt is somewhat uneven. 
In the central west, where this crop 
has considerable prominence, for ex- 
ample, Wisconsin and northern IIli- 
nois, the plants are healthy and mak- 
ing a fair growth, but up to the third 
week in July growth hindered by @ 
period of drouth. Curiously enough, 
onions out there were planted late, 
due to excessive rainfall at the nor- 
mal time. This reduced the acreage 
in some important Wisconsin onion 
territory, and in a like manner drouth 
in Illinois up to the middle of this 
month, together with development of 
insect pests, caused more or less dam- 
age. 

Getting into Indiana, now a great 
onion state, conditions are generally 
good to excellent in spite of some 
earlier hurt through dry weather, and 
the promise is for a fairly satisfac- 
tory yield from a liberal acreage. 

The ever important New York crop 
.is making fairly good propress, par- 
ticularly since the advent of needed 
showers the past fortnight, and tem- 
peratures high enough to stimulate 
growing; this in spite of a somewhat 
indifferent start at seeding time. The 
promise in the Connecticut valley, 
where this is usually a very sure crop, 
continued favorable to growers. 

It is gratifying to note that some 


(To Page 12,] 
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Farm Engineering 


This department, conducted by K. J. T. 
Ekblaw, will gladly answer inquiries 
from subscribers, or by letter. Inclose 
address label and 2-cent stamp for 
prompt reply to follow. 
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Power for Hay Stacking 


K. J, T. EKBLAW 
During the red top harvest I plan 
to use a swinging stacker. Because 
of shortage of horses and labor it 
would be-desirable to use a small car 
in place of a team to pull the hay up. 
Chains would be necessary as the 
stubble becomes thick. Would this be 
practical and where would be the best 
place to hatch the rope?—[C. F. An- 
derson. 


Even with chains on the rear wheels 
a car will hardly obtain . traction 
enough to handle the _ stacker. It 
would be better to get a strong, steady 
horse, as for this particular work he 
would be more. easily handled.than 
would an automobile. 





Three-Horse Evener 

Is there any device that can be 
used for three horses on a single plow 
so that the off-horse can walk in the 
furrow?—[B. F. R. 

Practically all eveners for right- 
hand plows, which are the only kind 
manufactured now, are designed so 
that the right-hand horse can walk 
in the furrow. There are several ways 
in which this can be accomplished, the 
simplest being the use of an evener 
bar to which at one end is attached 
a single-tree, and at the other a 
double-tree. The distance between 
the holes on this evener bar will be 
equal to 1% times the length of a 
single-tree, plus the clearance be- 
tween the single-trees. The point of 
attachment of the evener bar to the 
plow will be one-third of its length 
from the end to which the double-tree 
is attached. 


Flow of Water in Tile 


By what proportion would the ca- 
pacity of a line of S8-inch tile be in- 
creased if the grade were increased 
from 2 inches per 100 feet to 2% 
inches ?—I[J. Fred Stevens. 

An 8-inch tile with a slope of 2 
inches per 100 feet will drain, accord- 
ing to best authorities, 71.2 acres. If 
the grade be increased to 2% inches 
per 100 feet, the approximate acreage 
of land drained will be 77, the in- 
crease in grade thus approximately 
affecting a 10% increase in the ex- 
tent of drainage. 


Iceless Refrigerators 


As ice is very scarce this year and 
there is very much need of some device 
for keeping articles cool, I would like 
to know how to construct a cooling ap- 
paratus. Is there a way to use the 
same method in keeping milk cool by 
digging a hole or trench in a_ cool, 
shady place, covering the hole with wet 
cloth?—[P. Gardner, 

The idea of an iceless refrigerator 
is to utilize the evaporation of water. 
Heating is required to produce evap- 
oration and when, the evaporation is 
completed so that the heat is removed 
from the interior of the container a 
reasonably low temperature can be 
obtained. 

An iceless cooler can be made of a 
simple frame with shelves on the top 
of which is placed a receptacle con- 
taining water and the walls are made 
of muslin with the upper end resting 
in the receptacle. Capillary action 
draws the water out of the receptacle 
and keeps the.muslin moist. The 
muslin walls should entirefy surround 
the framework. If a continuous flow 


of water is available a cooler may be ~ 


set in such a position to keep the 
flow running down the walls. 

There are iceless refrigerators con- 
sisting of a carrier with shelves for 
food which is lowered into a water- 
tight cylinder placed in a pit dug in 
the ground about 10 feet deep. The 
cylinder and carriers are made of 
galvanized iron. 


Irrigate Late Garden with a Rake 


—It will keep the surface half-inch 
# Of soil loose and powdery if it 1s 
; used after every rain that forms a 
/¢ Crust and every two weeks when there 
‘is no rain. This dry earth will check 
Svevaporation of water already in the 


soil and thus do as good work as an 
irrigation system while it lasts, and 
it will last for longer than most peo- 
ple think who have not. tried it. 
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The Fot on the Pedal Starts 


the Tlulti-Motor at tts Task — 


as the electric current. 











Manual. It will 


SEATTLE—Seattle Hardware Co. 
E—Holley-Mason Hardware Co. 
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ae | MONT.—Billings Hardware Co. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton-Morris Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Woodill Hulse Electric Co. 
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Write for a ry 


A, MONT.—A. M. Holter Hardware Co. 
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AND the power produced is as constant and dependable 

The motor is a small gasoline 
engine installed under the tub, just as the electric motor. 
is attached to the electric washer. 


It does both washing and wrin 
woman or even a child old enough to bea helper about the house. 


More than 100,000 are now-in use, and four years of progress and 
refinement in manufacture have established the Multi-Motor in absolute 
supremacy among power washers for homes not electrically equipped 


The Maytag Electric Washer, the favorite in electrically appointed city homes, 
is adapted to use in connection with any standard farm electric lighting plant. 


ag Household 
mailed gratis. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Branches: 
PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
ATLANTA PORTLAND (OREGON) 
Distributors: 
SALT LAKE CITY—Utah Power & Light Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale Co. 
SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros. Hdwe. Sales Ca, 
DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Co. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Electrical Supply Ce, 
7° FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co., Salt Lake City. 


DEALERS—Write for Terms of Maytag Sales Franchise 


ing and is easily operated by a 


MINNEAPOLIS .. KANSAS CITY 
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Y Ideal for 
Country— 
Simple—Few Parts 

— Medium Power 








IGHT-STRONG-B 


L , 1G CAPACITY | 








It will soon pay for itself, Mr. Thresherman. It will serve you faithfully. 


Wj, Don’t invest in one of the bridge-breakers, the kind that cost so much to haul and 
Y,operate. Figure on a Gray and compare the big saving in first cost. You'll get 


the same capacity and durability in a lighter machine if you buy one of our 


THRESHERS 


73 years of experience stand back of them. We 
are known from coast to coast. Gray Thresh- 
- are ge for durability. ar song « accessi- 
ility, few parts, uniform, ing, low repair 
Gray Threshers cost, easy transportation, great stre and low first cost, 
Grey flores Powers . We make many sizes for the farmer’s private use or for con- 
Ensilage Cutters tracting Threshermen. Send postal now for our Catalog. 
Gasoline Engines [+s free, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Ine., Box ‘L. Poultney, Vt. 










NY\ om (0) 0 ot 
NYo) a Corn 


Get the ~ 
most out of PV 
your corn crop @& 
this year and 
every year to 
come with a 


The silo withShip-Lap”’ joined 9 
blocks —strong walls, thin mor- 
line ex . less chance &% 
for frost, twisted steel rein- & 
forcing,continuous doorway 


Steel hip roof and chute fire- 
proof. Write for catalog. 








CORN HARVESTER 


That beats them all. One horse cuts two rows. Carries to 


the shock. Worked by 1. 2 or 3 men, No danger. No 
twine. Free trial. We also make Stump Pullers and 
Tile Ditehers. Catalog free, Agents wanted. 

4. K. BENNETT & CO., WESTERVILLE, OHIO 

























A Health-Bringer ! 


Make, your: morning 


ce= 


real dish a’strengthener. 


Grape-Nuts 


is not only most deli- 
cious in taste, but is . 
a builder of tissue. 


“There's a Reason” 








4 Off Silos 


I will sell by mail, at just 

Half Price, my entire 

resent stock of Five 

Iundred Silos. This 

make of silos has been on 

the market for many 

years, and has given coms 

plete satisfaction in all 

parts of the country. All 

are new and first-class, 

Place your order within 

the next Thirty Days and 
save precisely one-half. 

M. L. Smith, Manufacturer's Agent 
112 Flood Building 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 








BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, Mich. 


Lump Jaw:« 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.60 (war tax paid) a bottle 

under a positive guarantee since 1896— your 
money refunded tf it fails. Write today for 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations. It is FREE. 


Wl FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 221 Union Stock Tards, Chicago 











PRACTICAL Booxs 


FOR” 


DAIRYMEN 


These popular and practical books contain the 
information that is vitally useful to farmers who 
wish to increase the returns from their cows, 
THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING 

By J. B. Lane. This book alms to cover the 
practical side of dairy farming, and takes up 
every detail of this business thoroughly and 
systematically. . Net, $1.50 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 

By H. E. Van Norman. This book is just the 
thing for everyday dairymen, and should be in 
the hands of every farmer in the country. 

, Net, $0.65 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
MAKING 


By C. A. Publow. The entire subject has been 
most thoroughly treated. One of the most useful 
contributions to dairy literature in recent years. 


Net, $0.65 
CHEESE MAKING 
By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on the 
subject of cheese making according to the most 
modern method Net, $2.00 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS 
By L. LL. Van Siyke and C. A. Publow. A 
treatise on the various methods of testing milk 
and cream are handled with rare skill, and yet 
in so plain @ manner that they can be fully 
understood by all. 286 pages. hah ~  *s 
Net, $1. 
FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on dairy farming. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
meal, We will supply you with any book pub- 
ished at publishers’ rite us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
815 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. 











BETTER HOGS 
ON LESS GRAIN 


you CAN develop more meat and 

bone in your stock and still save 

rp bigher in pro- 
body bu 


Furnish Protela That Grain Cannot Give. 
Digester Tankage, fed wet or dry 
(10% with grain feed). One ton equais 
me ot oi ins -—s, ne bu 
shorts or alfalfa meal. 4 
POULTRY, TOO. =e 
Meat Mca! Digester, cheaper than Di- 
gester Tankage, A palatable digester, 
MAKE FEEDS COUNT—Free Booklet AA Explains. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, W. Y, 
Also Poultry Doode. 
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MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses, 
Drives out animalodors 
and garlicky flavor, By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 


Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer, 
A, Hi, REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and HaverterdAve, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











PAVANININD ys 69 Fors 
Without a 
‘Puncture 


hat’s the remarkable reo- 
ord of Brictson Pneumatic 
tires, Thousands of car 
wners know they are abso- 
= lutely proot against punct- 
Wamcares, blowouts, ruts, rim 
cats, skidding,oil, gasoline. 
Furthermore they sre 
Guaranteed for 10,000 Miles 
Can you equal this fer 

and eeonomy? 


TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 
Don't pay, if 


St satisded Write 
. 5 
% post Ubsrel, ae 
. ever 
The Brictson Mfg. Co. 63-79 
W.0O. W, Bidg., Nebr. 
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SILOS 22.!5: 
and get cash 
. and early shipping discounts 
HiT AO real extension roof and 
HAT adjustable door frame and 


Hk) 





aii ii ladder combined makes the 
j GLOBE THE I0EAL SILO 


Many other features in illus- 














TTT TTT? trated catalogue. AGENTS 
ili} WANTED who ean sell and 
can devote some time to the 
business. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 
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Consider the Use of Fertilizers 
ARTHUR E, BELL, ULSTER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I use nitrate of soda to help make 
a good, healthy growth of wood in 
my orchard, so the trees will not 
suffer by the drain on their vitality 
in maturing the fruit. If the trees 
are not vigorous, the fruit will suffer, 
and the new wood will be small. Acid 
phosphate gives color to the fruit and 
helps to set the blossoms, and make 
both fruit and seed more perfect. 
Leave out the phosphorus in the soil, 
and there would not be the fine cok 
ored apples and peaches I now grow. 
When I first started to mix my own 
fertilizer I had trouble in getting the 
raw materials, But I looked around 
and bought all I needed, 

The tankage I use acts slower, but 
it has a more lasting effect than the 
soluble chemicals. It also acts as a 
filler, preventing the nitrate and phos- 
phate becoming hard and lumpy 
again if the weather should be wet. 

How to Figure Percentages 

To get the required number of 
pounds for each mixture made, I 
multiply the per cent wanted by 2000 
pounds or one ton, and divide by the 
guaranteed analysis required by law 
and plainly printed on each bag. The 
following is the usual analysis as 
found on the bags. Nitrate of soda, 
15%; acid phosphate, 14; tankage, 7% 
to 9 nitrogen, and about 8% phos- 
phoric acid in the good grade of 
tankage that I use. Cheaper grades 
are on the market, but they contain 
less nitrogen and phosphorous, These 
are what are generally used in the 
home mixed fertilizer, but dried blood, 
fish scrap or cottonseed meal can be 
employed if more convenient to get. 

I mix my chemicals on the barn 
floor, choosing as smooth a place on 
the boards as possible, It might be 
well to mention that the nitrate of 
soda must be kept where horses and 
cows cannot possibly reach it, as they 
will eat it, and if they get enough 
there is no chance of saving them. 
The tool I use is an old coal sieve. 
A screen can be made by getting a 
piece of ™% wire mesh 6 feet long 
by 2% wide. I also scale to weight 
the ingredients, 

Method of Mixing 

First I sift the nitrate of soda, then 
add the phosphoric acid and the tank- 
age without sifting. I then mix the 
heap and as I generally mix up a ton 
at a time, to save extra handling, I 
screen the heap again, thus thorough- 
ly mixing the _ different particles. 
When passed through the sieve twice 
I put in bags and store in a dry place 
until needed. 

Tt is hard to give the cost, as the 
price varies. Another man might 
buy cheaper than I can, because near. 
er to the shipping point, for freight is 
a big item. The cost of mixing is not 
over 75 cents a ton. Fertilizer I find 
especially good if used in connection 
with cover crops after these are 
turned under. One year I had splen- 
did results with corn, getting over 112 
bushels of cars to the acre. 


Early Molting in Hens 
H; B. -BOTSFORD, N ¥Y AGRI COLLEGE 


Molting early in the year shows in 
practically every case that the hen is 
a poor producer, not only for that 
year, but for the next one or two 
years. Records show that those birds 
that molt early take several months 
to complete their molt and get back 
into laying condition, whereas a late 
molter sheds her feathers rapidly and 
will often start laying while her new 
coat is only partly grown, You may 
have noticed in your own flocks that 
seldom if ever do you find a bird bare 
of feathers in June and July. 

Occasionally one is found in Au- 
gust, but in October and November 
and December we find several as @ 
rule. This simply proves that the 
bird molting early molts so gradually 
that you very rarely observe it, but 


the bird that molts late sheds her 
feathers so rapidly and completely 
that it takes but a very short time 
before all of the old feathers are shed, 
Occasionally while the bird's body is 
covered with pin feathers these late 
molters will start in laying. 

A larger percentage of the birds 
that lay late into the fall, up until 
the last of October or later, are the 
birds which started to lay at an early 
age and the birds which cease to lay 
early in the fall or during the sum- 
mer are those which were older when 
they started to Jay. All of this is in 
many cases opposite from the general 
opinion, but nevertheless actual rec- 
ords prove it to be the case, 

Just ‘how long a bird can lay rests 
on the physica] condition of the bird 
together with its inherited tendency 
to lay. A bird will follow the line of 
least resistance, and if this line is 
lay, then she will lay, and if it is 
broodiness, then she will go broody. 
A person should manage his flock so 
as to breed out broodiness if he has 
no desire to retain it, It is known 
that many of the highest producers 
have gone broody. However, broodi- 
ness may be carried to excess, and 
then it is a detriment, Place a leg 
band on each one found broody and 
each time she is found broody. In 
the case of White Leghorns, if the hen 
is found broody and has two or three 
broody bands already’ on her shanks 
it probably will be desirable to cull 
the bird from the flock. 


Farmers Discuss the Potash Bill 
{From Page 5] 

ply be the government’s saying to the 

farmer: “Don’t use it for that is 250% 

higher than before the war.” 

Many farmers couldn’t even be in- 
duced to pay $50 a ton for it at that 
time. We are spending a pile of 
money to teach the farmer the use 
and value of fertilizer, and then for 
the sake possibly of a half dozen pot- 
ash concerns we turn around and pro- 
hibit its use by setting a price we all 
know will largely prevent its use. We 
very likely do not have very much 
high-grade potash in this country at 
best. It would seem to me that real 
statesmanship would say: “Hold on 
to ours until this supply in Europe is 
more nearly depleted.” If govern- 
ment wants to have a supply of potash 
within our borders for emergency 
purposes, let them take over the pot- 
ash beds. If factory cannot make ex- 
penses, give the company to which it 
would be leased a bounty amounting 
to the difference between the world 
prices and the cost of production. If 
one must suffer at the expense of an- 
other then the soil fertility is so far 
and in a way the most important that 
one wonders how any congressman 
could be found to father such a propo- 
sition. I feel sure that as soon as 
farmers understand what is being at- 
tempted. in this bill they will be al- 
most to a man opposed to the propo- 
sition as outlined in this bill.—[John 
A. MeSparran, Master Pennsylvania 
State Grange, 


New Cereal Diseases—In winter 
wheat territory some anxiety is mani- 
fested over the appearance of new 
fungous plant diseases known as 
take-off and flag smut. Up to now 
these are well located geographically. 


. To prevent the spread of these de- 


structive plant diseases government 
has established a quarantine becom- 
ing effective August 15 next, forbid- 
ding imports, except under very strict 
supervision, of all kinds of wheat, 
oats and rye from Great Britain, In- 
dia, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
Australia and Brazil; this has no 
bearing upon imports from Canada. 
The object is to control and safeguard 
possible occasional entry of such 


grains either as minor commercial im- 


ports or for seeding purposes, 


‘More Jersey Registries—During the 


week ending July 11 the American ° 
Jersey cattle club registered 175 bulls |. 
and 464 cows. The number of trans- _' 
fers recorded by the club during the ~ 


same period was 196 bulls and 430 
cows.—[R. M, Gow, 
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Famous Charlie Cole 
Now is the time to make plans to 
sends the boys to agricultural schools 
and colleges when they open this fall. 
Just now the earning power of these 
young men may 
be high with- 


















out special 
training, but it 
will be much 
larger, with the 
education, if 
wise use is 
made of it, 
and competi- 
tion will be 





greater instead 
of less in the 
front lines, as 
the years g0 
by. Since leav- 
ing St Law- 
rence [I have 
watched our 
graduates with increasing interest, 
and perhaps with a more unbiased 
judgment than when I was working 
with the students. 

It was certainly worth while for 
the state to have educated a Charley 
Cole, the highest paid dairy cow feed- 
er in the world. Every Holstein man 
in this country knows him. His work 
for Mr Cabana was unparalleled in 
the history of recerd-making, and 
now a syndicate is paying him a sal- 
ary of $25,000, and an interest in the 
business. I found Cole an orphan 
poy in the town of Adams, N Y, with- 
out means. He was quiet, unassum- 
ing, With an average personality, but 
from entrance to graduation he did 
not fail or refuse to do the thing set 
before him to do. Always on hand 
in stable and field for practice work 
and otherwise a good student and a 
wholesome young man. After grad- 
uwition he went with Mr Dollar, and 
there made good as a feeder and 
caretaker, and at the same time had 
the educational advantage of that 
famous herd. 

I worked hard at the state school 
to popularize and install practice 
work among the men, with only 
partial success. The®average student 
did not like the labor end of it, say- 
ing that they did not come to college 
to work; they came to study. 

As the men grow in age and expe- 
rience and I watch their successes 
and failures I am convinced that my 
theory was sound, and that the sec- 
ondary agricultural school cannot live 
upon student, mental training alone. 

Iam not sure what the psychology 
of the case may be, whether the do- 
ing of the work stimulates a desire or 
is the expression of a natural tend- 
ency, or the learning of good, sound 
practice. This matters little, so long 
as the fact stands out that our most 
successful alumni took kindly to 
practice work. I have no hesitation 
in saying that Charley Cole will earn 
more dollars for the Holstein breed- 
ers and the dairy interests generally 
than the entire cost of supporting 
the state school at St Lawrence dur- 
ing the 12 years of its history. -Quite 
naturally, having had Cole’s educa- 
tion for two years in charge, I feel 
& pardonable pride in his success. 
There is abundance of good material 
lying dormant in the farm homes of 
New York, and it should take ad- 
vantage of the schools the common- 
Wealth has provided. 

League Plans Discussed 

The automobile tour under the 
Management of the farm bureau of 
Lewis county, visiting noted herds 
and farms June 26 was farm-inspir- 
ing. Although the day was rainy and 
cool and the first event of the kind 
in the county, yet 50 cars were in line 
when the beautiful farm of Glenn 
* Roberts was reached for lunch and 

exercises. The loft of the big dairy 

barn was used for the exercises, and 

the prominent speakers were E. R. 

Eastman of the league, and E. M. 

Hastings, editor of the Black and 

White. 

Mr Eastman outlined the league 

Plan for handling the. country end of 

the milk business, saying that it was 
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proposed to give every member what- 
ever his location and equal price for 


milk based upon the theory that 
} nets Was now no more milk pro- 
uced than could be used in some 


form at a profit to the producer. 
That butter producers should be up- 
on a par with milk sellers, and no 
matter what the product, milk values 
should be essentially the same. Such 
a plan, however, could not be evolved 
unless the league owned and con- 
trolled the receiving and manufac- 
turing plants which would enable 
them to prevent a surplus of any one 
milk product. The plan is dazzling 
in its magnitude, and elaborate com- 
pleteness and there seems no legiti- 
mate reason,why it cannot be worked 
out. 

The league officials are going Stow 
and making the membership a party 
to each developing movement, which 
is sound business. 

To succeed, however, the entire 
milk-producing interests of the na- 
tion must be tied together, and to 
that end the league and other com- 
binations are now at work. 

Mr Hastings spoke for the Hol- 
steins, citing the big prices now be- 
ing paid for breeding stock, and not- 
ing a few of our local breeders who 


have come to the front. He men- 
tioned with emphasis the recent 
Moorehead sale, when 76 animals 


from 30 herds brought $219,675, an 
average of $2890 a head—more than 
$450 a head, more than the cele- 
brated Milwaukee sale that held the 
record. 

What do these fabulous prices 
mean? Are they temporary and 
passing, or has the Holstein breeding 
business come to be one of the big 
things in this country as a sort of 
stock market affair. The prices now 
current for. the best stuff have no 
relationship to the value of milk. 
They simply mean when a man buys 
an animal for $3000, or any other 
long prices that he will break even 
by selling again to someone at a bet- 


ter price. In the meantime the milk 
is helpful in paying the overhead 
charge. 


Big values for dairy animals should 
have a reflex influence on the milk 
consumers who cannot fail to appre- 
ciate a fact that large capital is nec- 
essarily back of the quart bbdttle of 
milk that comes to them each day. 
They have seen and appreciated only 
the enterprise of delivery to them. 
They will soon understand that deliv- 
ery is a small part of the actual cost. 
From the cheapest thing in our com- 
plex agricultural life, the production 
of animals and milk is soon to be 
the biggest and highest priced thing 
for which some of us have patiently 
waited many years.—[H. E. Cook. 





Selling Price for Steers—In Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of July 12 appeared 
an article on the splendid results 
which C. W. Eckardt of New York 
had secured with cross-bred beef 
steers. The two cross-bred steers 
which were on the farm of James §S. 
Morse of Cayuga county, N Y, were 
fed grain consisting of corn and barley 
for only 10 weeks before being sold. 
They brought an average price of $180 
each at the farm when 29 months 
old. This is $80 more apiece than 
quoted in the previous article. 





Testing Association Active—In- 
creased activity among milk produc- 
ers in Sussex county, N J, has result- 
ed in the increase in cow testing asso- 
ciation work. There are now 75 
members in three associations with 
nearly 1800 cows on monthly test. 


Vegetable Growers to Meet—This 
year the vegetable growers’ associa- 
tion of America holds its annual con- 
vention at Detroit, Mich, September 
9 to 12. The usual good program will 
be presented, featuring the newer, 
practical and commercial possibilities 
which have .developed in recent 
months. A trade exhibit, educational 
exhibit and small vegetable display 
will be held at the same time, 





OR 17 years farmers shrewd 

enough to figure their costs 

have known that the cheapest milk, the highest 

quality milk is produced—not by low-cost, low- 
protein feeds—but by 


UNION GRAINS 


It is made of concentrates and perfectly balanced. It is 
bulky, palatable and highly nutritious. Costs no more ready 
mixed than the ingredients alone would cost. 24 per cent 
protein; 5 per cent fat; 10 per cent fibre. 

Ubiko Stock Feed: Keeps horses and cattle sleek and fat. 
Made of hominy, oat feed, wheat bran and middlings, ground 
barley, linseed meal and salt; 10 per cent protein; 3)4 per 
cent fat and 12 per cent fibre. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash: A mash that furnishes 
all the essentials for egg making. Produces shells, whites 
and yolks in correct proportion. Protein 19 per cent; fat 3 
per cent; fibre 6 per cent; ash 8 per cent. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. Develops your chicks 
in record time. Makes them strong and healthy. Protein 15 
per cent; fat 3 per cent; fibre 6 per cent; ash 10 per cent. 

Ubiko Pig Meal: Puts on weight at a minimum cost per 
pound. 18 per cent protein; 5 per cent fat; fibre 8 per cent. 

Each of these Ubiko Feeds is made to the high Ubiko 
Standard. Your animals will relish them. Ask for a cost 
record sheet, and know what results are costing you. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO, Dept.A Cincinnati, 0. 
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BALANCED| RATIONS 


For All Farm Stock 











Grow Wheat in Western Canada 


One Crop Often Pays for the Land 








wasters pe offers the greatest advantages to home seekers. 
Large profits are assured, You can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that wail through many years has averaged from 20 to 45 
bushels of A d.. to the acre. Hundreds of cases are on record where in Western 
Canada a single crop has paid the cost of land and production. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominion and ces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want 
the farmer to prosper, and extend every possible encouragement and help to 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. 

ThoughWestern Canadaciiere land atsuch low figures, the high 
Prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. 

Loans =s the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
there are good shipping facilities; best of markets; free schools; 
churches; splendid imate; low taxation (none on improvements). , 

culars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 
peaeal railway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


0. 6. RUTLEDGE, 301 E. Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 
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DANA'S EAR LABELS 


> stamped wi address wi 
umbers. They r* simple, } gay ~- and a ‘aistinet 

and reliable mark. Samples free. anted. 

C. H. DANA, 33 Main St., WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


any name or 








Pin This to your letter when you write 

American Africulturist ertisers 
iti rie it Guarantees you the full! benefits of 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 


(eae) FARM POWER EMBLEM 








which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Atriculturist Guarantee 


pin 3 pest OF EVERYTHING. 
CAULIFLOWEB 
CELERY. ia do in 

Yolumn. 


P. W. ROCHELLE & "SONS, CHE CHESTER, N. J. 

























| Direct from Factory to You | 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P, 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if yo ou need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW is the time to buy. 
Lite Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
eperete when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
diate factory shi rite te or wire 
for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines, 


Whirte EnGivne Works 
180 | Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
L 1801 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA, } 








No More Singing Spindles 


Mica Axle Grease ends squeaking, 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. 
Makes it easier for the horse and 
less expensive for the owner. The 
finely ground mica fills spindle 
crevices and makes a perfect bear- 
ing surface. 


Harness Ol) prevents cracking and 
breaking, makes leather soft and pliable. 


STANDARD OIL GO. of NEW YORK 
Principal Offices 
New York Bullalo Albany Boston 








C 
50% Off 


Standard TIRES 


No Money Down! 


Why pay higher prices when you can 
buy standard tires direct from us 
at @ saving of more than half? 
Standard make ysed tires in good 
condition, when rebuilt by expert 
tire makers, give wonderful satis- 
faction. All tires seleeted by our 
own experts. Send no money with 
Just state number and 
. De not confuse our 
ae. with the double tread tires 
are sewed 


See ThesePrices 
—Less Than ay 
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Could any offer he mene Sais? airman 


ti right in twol State wan 
whether Clincher Straight Side, Non-Skid pe 
rite today. Immediate shipment. 


MITCHELL TIRE & RUBBER Co., 
A156.30thSt Dept.45 Chicago 





"0 CARHON- MORE POWER-LESS FUEL Price 505; 


On_ market 5 years. Over 


al no other ring can. 
booklet. Order from mearest Jobber, or write direct, 
NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baltimore. Md 





THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 

Cc ApRAS oe LIFLOWEB 

ane CEL aI Y. Seo prices in 
rmers’ “Exchange Column 


FP. W. ROCHELLE a SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 





Among the Farmers 











‘NEW YORK 
Where Cherries Are a Major Crop 


[From Page 3] 

the Black Tartarians. The Yellow 
Spanish is a large, meaty cherry, of 
fine flavor and with a very smal! pit. 
It has firm flesh and is fine for can- 
ning or eating out of hand. The Na- 
poleon is four or five days earlier and 
not as susceptible to adverse condi- 
tions. It is a better bearer. and, 
though smaller, it has more blush. 
The Windsor is large and meaty, small 
pit, firm flesh and of splendid flavor. 
It has exceptionally good carrying 
qualities and ts in good demand where 
once known, It ripens a few days 
later than the Yellow Spanish and is 
dark liver color. The Schmitz is a 
black cherry, the largest of all, and 
has a delicious flavor and small pit. 
With the canners the Yellow Spanish 
and Napoleons are the favorites. 

“The Black Tartarians have one 
drawback. They are earlier than any 
except the Early Richmonds, and 
ripen in advance of the mulberry tree, 
so that loss of part of the crop to the 
birds is unavoidable. The fruit is-of 
fine eating quality, purplish black in 
color, a good producer and an excel- 
lent shipper. We have 500 of these 
trees on the company farm, and 
would have more if we could go 
through with the crop without moles- 
tation from the birds. At present we 
do not know of a mulberry tree ripen- 
ing early enough to attract the birds 
away, though experiments are under 
way that may five some promise, 
These decoy trees are favorite with 
the birds, and they will leave a cherry 
orchard to feast on the mulberries 
every time.” 


New York Sheep Men Active 

Due to the efforts of the New York 
state federation of county sheep 
growers’ co-operative associations, 
state fair commission offers more at- 
tractive prizes in sheep than before. 
One feature of prize money involving 
$725 is competition open to a farm bu- 
reau, pomona grange, local breeders’ 
association or county organization for 
pens of 10 animals each of the fol- 
breeds: Shropshire, Hamp- 
Southdown, Oxford, Cheviot, 
Merino, Leichester, Lincoln and Cots- 
wold and Rambouillet. Three prizes 
of $25 each are offered on each breed. 

A county showing pens of at least 
four of the above breeds may enter 
in competition for a sweepstakes 
prize of $50. This entry of sheep in 
this class does not bar open competi- 
tion in the other classes. Organiza- 
tions interested must enter their ex- 
hibit not later than August 20, 

The first field day of the federa- 
tion will be held August 13 upon the 
Glimmer-Glen farms at Cooperstown, 
N Y¥. On August 14 Ostego county 
association will sell 300 pure-bred 
sheep. Consignments will be handled 
by Mer E. A. Stanford of Coopers- 
town, N Y. The meeting and auction 
sale will give chance for an ideal va- 
eation tour for the interested sheep 
grower and his family. 


New York’s Peach Crop 


According to the dept of agri, this 
will turn out little better than a third 
of a full normal; decided drop due to 
unfavorable blooming conditions and 
weak trees following the severe dam- 
age experienced in the winter of 
1917-18. Most of the losses this sum- 
mer, however, are through severe at- 
tacks of leaf curl and brown rot, 
Niagara county promising only 25% 
of a crop, Monroe and Orleans 40% 
each, Wayne 35%, Hudson valley 
against a total failure last year. 

California comes forward with an 
excellent crop of pears, 4,000,000 bus 
out of govt estimate for the U 8 of 
seant 8,000,000, aggregate much as 
one year ago. In the east, New York 
is the leading commercial pear state, 
but shows up with only third of a 
crop, harvest possibly yielding 500,- 
000 bushels or upward, compared 
with 1,300,000 bushels in 1917, Lead- 
ing New York counties growing pears 
are Niagara, Wayne, Monroe, Ontario, 
Orleans and Oswego, although the 
Hudson valley is now showing up rel- 
atively better than western New York. 
New Jersey and Delaware will again 
turn off poor crops. 
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weather, the usual amount of oats was 
not sown. The acreage of silage corn 
is quite large, bue planted late. Hay 
crop is being harvested, new seeding 
yielding well, many weeds in old 
meadows, crop not as large as last 
year. Western farmers are buying 
many farms in this county at fairly 
good prices. Live stock of all kinds 
sells for big prices. Grade Holstein 
milech cows sell at $125 to $160, veals 
17c p lb, springs lambs $12 to $14 
apiece. Butter is ec to 65c p Ib, 
Dairymen’s league price for milk at 
Canajoharie sta is $3.01 for 3% milk, 
hence very little butter is made in this 
section. The factories in nearby 
towns pay large wages, and very little 
farm help can be secured at any price. 
Carl Miller & Son have planted a large 
acreage to cucumbers, as they pack 
and market large quantities of dill 
pickles. 


NEW JERSEY 


Southern New Jersey Promising 


According to latest report of the 
Cumberland county farm bureau, 
southern New Jersey promises a rela- 
tively large yield of early apples. 
Owing to the fact that a number of 
young orchards came into bearing this 
season for the first time, the produc- 
tion of early apples in New Jersey 
promises to be larger than last year. 
Dutchess and Wealthy are particular- 
iy heavy, while Yellow Transparent 
and some other early varieties are not 
full. Although southern New Jersey 
and Cumberland county in particular 
were hard hit by brown rot early in 
the season and something like 75% of 
the blossoms were destroyed, the re- 
maining sets have developed favor- 
ably. 

The crop of peaches in this section 
promises lighter than last year, but 
will nevertheless be a good yield. 
Belle of Georgia and Elberta should 
total nearly a normal production, 
while Carman has the lightest set of 
all varieties. Growers in the vicinity 
of Hammonton, Glassboro, Burling- 
ton and Camden report favorably 
upon the peach crop. 

All plans are laid for an attractive 
agricultural tour of the Cumberland 
county board of agriculture on Au- 
gust 4. The automobiles leave from 
the court house in Bridgeton at 10 
am. The active members of the 
county board are urging all farmers 
who can do so to fill a lunch basket 
and join the tour. 


Fair for Morris County—Plans are 
now well under way for the inaugu- 
ration of a real county agricultural 
fair in Morris Co, N J. This promises 
to be the biggest local event which 
farmers in the county have had for 
some time, The management requests 
farmers to watch their harvests 
closely so that all who can may ex- 
hibit in the various entries. Details 
concerning prices, etc, may be secured 
from John R, Brinley, Morristown, 
N J. 

Jersey City Farmers’ Market—The 
Jersey City farmers’ market, an ex- 
periment started a few weeks ago by 
the Jersey City chamber of commerce 
promises to work out well, although 
nearby farmers were skeptical at the 
start, At the first opening of the 
market one farmer sold at retail 600 
bchs rhubarb, 850 white radishes, 600 
cabbages, 100 bchs carrots, 450 beets 
and 21 bus string beans. The market 
will open Tues, Thurs and Sat morn- 
ings each week for the remainder of 
the summer. 


Seek Exhibit for State Fair 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Hope was expressed by thousands 
of Ohio, state fair visitors who re- 
cently attended the Methodist centen- 
ary celebration on the state fair 
grounds at Columbus, that the chief 
features of exhibits from all mission- 
ary fields may be retained for display 
during fair week. One of the propo- 
sitions under consideration by the 
state fair board is to ask Dr S. Earl 
Taylor, director general of the cen- 
tenary, to select the best there is 
from the exhibits in the eight build- 
ings and consolidate it all into one 
building for the fair. 

One of the barriers to this is that 
space is taken up largely with other 
stated exhibits aloéng the line of man- 
ufactures and agriculture. Those who 
wish to see the missionary exhibit a 
part of the state fair say that some 
of the exhibits ordinarily housed in 
one of the buildings, under the cir- 
cumstances, could be placed tempo- 
rarily in tents, giving space in the 
building to this new attraction, so 
largely advertised and which more 
than a million people ‘have seen dur- 
ing the four weeks of the centenary 
celebration, 

Announcement has been made by 
E. V. Walborn, manager of the state 
fair, that a fare of three-fourths of 
the round trip rate has been granted 
for state fair visitors. Live stock will 
be transported to the fair and back 
home for approximately the one-way 
home for approximately one-way rate. 


MARYLAND 
Central Maryland Doings 


E. J. 


Frederick county’s wool yield will 
approximate 60,000 pounds. The 
greater portion bas been sold at an 
average price of $50 a pound, bring- 
ing the worth of the crop to about 

000, Farmers are making ar- 
rangements to keep more sheep. To 
further this, a new dog license law is 
being enforced. 

Chairman Frank Youch of the 
state roads commission states that 
the roads have been built too narrow 
and that the 3-foot shoulder added to 
the Washington boulevard has met 
with great favor. Motorists fairly beg 
for farm products and are willing to 
pay good prices. Some small farm- 
ers here plan to sell all.their eggs, 
chickens and garden crops this way 
and send nothing to commission 
houses. Butter, retail 65 cents a 
pound, peas 20 cents a quarter peck 
beans 15 cents, cabbage 10 and 13 
cents a head, corn 6 cents an ear, 
cottage cheese 10 cents a pint, broil- 
ing chickens $1 each. 


Holstein Men Combine—At a meet- 
ing of Washington county farmers in- 
terested in Holstein cattle, the Wash- 
ington Co Holstein breeders’ assn was 
formed, with the following aeperet 
Pres, Harvey J. a. . = -pres 
S. Brown; sec-treas, C, Nigh—{irs 
Long. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
0 D, SCHOCK 
Potato growers are disappointed 
with the early crop, the production 
falling short of earlier indications, due 
to climatic conditions. While the late 
varieties have a profusion of foliage, 
itis not believed that eastern Pennsyl.- 
vania fields will exceed 75% of the 

average yield. 

The York county wheat crop was 
harvested under splendid weather con- 
ditions. Edward Rehmeyer of Turn- 
pike township realized over 30 bushels 
per acre. Red wheat, principally of 
the Longberry variety, was grown. 

The last of the cicada or 17-year 
locusts have disappeared, to remain 
unseen for another long period, In 
southern Pa fruit orchards show evi- 
dence of the visitation. The moun- 
tainsides in many cases also present 
a brownish appearance as a result of 
the damage inflicted upon the trees. 
Small fruit trees suffered the greatest 
injury. 

The newly incorporated fruit grow- 
ing combine, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, recently acquired the 
Peerless fruit farm in Berks county 
for $115,000. Before being planted 
with peach and apple trees eight years 
ago the property was purchased for 
$13,000. There aregl 
farm, including a 40-acre tract of 
Stayman and Delicious apple trees, 
planted only four years ago. The 
peach orchard produced 46 cars last 
season, and another large yield is 
ripening. 


Schuylkill Co—Farmers secured 2 
better than average hay crop in this 
section, clover especially heavy. Grain 
is being harvested; a good stand of 
straw with some damage reported 
from fly. Oats is nearly ripe and 
promises a fair yield.—[W. H,. Stout, 
Pa. 

Crawford Co—Some wheat cut and 
generally good. Eggs are 45c p —_ 
butter 55c p Ib, raspberries 25c p qt, 
old potatoes $1 Pp bu, wheat $2.30, 
oats 85c, corn $2, Work is progress- 
ing in different places on the Perry 
highway. 

Adams Co—Most grain cut and 
housed. A heavy crop of hay and 
prospects for potatoes good. Apples 
will be an average crop and peaches 
nearly so. Corn is $1.75 bu, bran 
$2.70, oats T5ce, day labor 
owing partly to much road work. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Apple Shipments Start—First ship- 
ments of early apples are now being 
made from the orchards of eastern 
W Va. The varieties are Transparents 
and Early Harvests. Shipments will 
now continue steadily during the sea- 
son. Shipments at present are light. 

Jefferson Co—Wheat being threshod 
but yield disappointing, only making 
15 to 20 bus p acre. Pastures good. 
Corn looks fine. Light hay crop. Hogs 
are high. 

Secure Better Prices—By pooling 

their wheat at Petersburg, in Grant 
Co, W Va, farmers sold 1300 bus at 
$2.20 p bu, instead of $2.10, the local 
offer. Better wheat prices were also 
received at Moorefield, in Hardy Co, 
through the same action by the farm 
bureau. Samples of wheat are sent to 
the nearest available point from 
Hardy Co to be graded, so that the 
farmers may demand the highest pos- 
sible wheat prices. 
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No charge whatever for an- 
swering in the printed page any subscriber's 
hether on law. farm engineering, 
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No Attorney Needed for Loah 


I must have some money this sum- 
mer, and think I will get it of the fed- 
eral land bank, Springfield, Mass. 
What I want to know is, will it be bets 
for-me to have a lawyer do the busi- 
ness or can I do it all right and save 
the lawyer’s fee?—-[P. A. 

You don’t need a lawyer to act as 
your attorney to get a loan from the 
federal land bank of Springfield, Mass, 
which covers New York, New Jersey 
and New England. Just write to that 
institution what you want and it will 
put you in touch with its local branch 
nearest you. This local is called a 
national farm loan association. You 
join it and have its loan committee 
appraise your farm, 

The borrower is required to furnish 
satisfactory evidence of title of the 
farm upon which he offers a mortgage 
as security for the desired loan. Your 
local probably has arranged with one 
or more attorneys im your vicinity to 
make this examination of title. This 
is the only attorney’s fee required. 
The title must be absolutely right and 
without any flaws in it. This can be 
determined only by legal] examination 
of the title in the registry of deeds. 
Of course, neither the land bank nor 
any other lender will lend money on 
the security of an imperfect title. 

Lawyers frequently say they are not 
paid enough for this title service to 
put such work ahead of everything 
else, so there is apt to be delay by the 
local’s atterney. For this reason 
when the local committee has passed 
favorably upon the application the 
would-be borrower asks the local at- 
torney to.go ahead at once with the 
examination of title. Thus the ab- 
stract may be brought down to date 
by the time the land bank’s appraiser 
gets around to imspect the farm 
offered as security. If the bank ap- 
proves the loan, the‘ abstract being 
ready, there is very little further de- 
lay. On the other hand, if the loan 

is rejected, the farmer has his ab- 
stract, which he will need in case he 
tries to borrow elsewhere. 


Assessment Insurance 

Nearly 20 years ago husband and 
wife joined a fraternal order known as 
Loyal American Life association. pay- 
ing assessments every month. When a 
member arrived at the age of 70 assess- 
ments were to cease and he would re- 
ceive an old age benefit fund. Later on 
our assessment was doubled and we had 
our choice of remaining in the class we 
were in at the higher rate or joiming 
another class. They did not say we 
would lose our old age benefit.—[D. B.S. 

Similar complaints are not unusual 
among members of various fraternal 
or assessment imsurance companies. 
The policies in such cases usually 
oblige the member to comply with 
rules in effect at the time the policy 
is issued “or that may hereafter be 
enacted” by the organization. In oth- 
er words, the terms of the policy are 
subjeet to change at any time in fu- 
ture. This complaint brings us a long 
letter from: the concern mentioned 
which winds up: “No member of 
the association has ever received an 
old age benefit. Nome has ever pro- 
cured a judgment from any court for 
the ‘payment of such a benefit.” One 
trouble with assessment insurance is 
that unless it gets in enough younger 
members to more than offset losses 
by death and@ by imcreasing age of 
younger members, the older members 
must inevitably pay more or lose out. 











I received check for lost eggs 
amount of claim in full. I am more 
than pleased beeause I could not do 
anything with the railroad company 
or with the company that I sent them 
to, and sent it to you. I would rec- 
ommend American Agrieulturist to 
anybody for the way they can do bus- 
iness. ‘This makes four eases I lost 
last year, and you have got it all. 
[Arthur A. Mather, New Berlin, N ¥. 
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Charters have recently been. grant- 

ed for local branches of the federal 
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land bank of Springfield, Mass, under 
the name of the following national 
farm loan associations: Ocean county 
of Toms River, N J, Clinton county of 
Plattsburgh, N Y, Erie county of Buf- 
falo, Prestile of Mars Hill, Me. In 
Jume the bank received applications 
for loans from 367 farmers for $1,110,- 
900 and approved 290 loans for $904,- 
000, The new president, Edward B. 
Thomson of Delaware county, N Y, 
is now on the job at the federal land 
bank in Springfield. The principal de- 
lay in closing loans is due to borrow- 
ers being unable to promptly submit 
abstract of title, because their local 
lawyer may be slow in doing this 
work. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco 








Lancaster Tobacco Activities 
LANCASTER CORRESPONDENT 


Much interest and general agree- 
ment as to best methods were the fea- 
tures of the July monthly meeting of 
the Lancaster county tobacco grow- 
ers’ assn. *° The more extensive grow- 
ers in their argument held, and in fact 
proved to their hearers, that the to- 
bacco plants are set shallow on the soil 
and that close cultivation is the only 
remedy to tear loose the shallow roots, 
so deep-set roots may be started by 
the plant and provide able and sufli- 
cient moisture to mature the stalk and 
leaf during the hot and usually dry 
weather in August. 

Transplanting lasted until July 12. 
This seems rather late, but is a fact. 
On Monday, July 14, there were some 
farmers replanting tobacco in the late 
transplanting. 

Market conditions are promising. 
Grower Louds at East Petersburg, 
Lancaster Co, sold his "19 packing at 
35c p lb to be delivered next Sept 1. 
Another officer of the Lancaster Co 
tobacco growers’ company told me 
outlook is the company will make 30 
to 35% on the money invested. Ac- 
cording to-all reports received, the big 
buyers are anxious to get the "19 pack- 
ing held by the various farmer com- 
panies, but the latter continue very 
firm in their determination to teach 
the dealers that a larger percentage 
of gain belongs to the grower than he 
has received prior to this time. Pack- 
ers have about cleaned up their 
houses, gétting ready to sample the 
latter part of Aug. 

Some early tobacco is now about 
ready to top. This evidently will be 
a flimsy type. The late tobacco if 
tepped low will prove the best. 


Good Basis for Tobacco 


Midsummer dullness prevails in the 
market for cigar leaf, as it is largely 
between seasons, the old crop having 
been mostly closed out by growers, ac- 
cording to advices reaching American 
Agriculturist. Such sales ds have been 
made the past few weeks were at fig- 
ures somewhat better than earlier in 
the spring. Meanwhile interest among 
tobacco farmers continues keen in the 
co-operative growers’ assns of 1919- 
20; even though the old line packers 
are inclined to discriminate against 
them, believing farmers will eventual- 
ly get back into old methods of sell- 
ing their crops. 

Weather conditions throughout much 
of July to date have been generally 
favorable to tobacco fields. Much 
of the time the thermometer has been 
well up. What is of perhaps even 
more importance is a fair amount of 
rainfall. Labor is scarce and high, 
and this counts against the grower, 
yet fields are clean and promising. 
Early set shade-grown tobacco has 





‘made splendid progress with priming 


now under way. 

What growers new want for tobacco 
is a continuance of alternate sunshine 
and shower and freedom from hail- 
storms. No figures are disclosed ex- 
cept in a tentative way relative to next 
season’s values. 





Consumers generally seem to have 
settled down to the fact that the Tc 
cigar and the Sc cigar are here to 
stay, largely replacing the old level 
of the nickel cigar. Equally true 
the 10-center has been very largely 
replaced by retail prices substantially 
higher. While much of this increased 
figure is absorbed through higher 
wages of cigar manufacturers and 
through higher cost of handling, yet 
there should be some reflection back 
to the producer. So far as that is 
concerned dealers and manufacturers 
elaim from their standpoint that 
much of the ultimate higher price 
the consumer pays is due to the in- 
ereased leaf tobacco level of the past 
season and more in paying the grow- 
ers. But the grover alsé has his 
greatly aadéed tosts of production in 

@ way of fertilizer, farm labor, ma- 
ehinery, cotton cloth if shade grown, 
wire, posts and other equipment. : 


Buy Your Spreader Now 


A GOOD manure spreader, properly used, 
will undoubtedly earn its full cost and 
more on any average farm this year. Besides 
doing that, it gets you into the habit of fertiliz- 
ing your land regularly and so building up a soil 
condition that makes your farm more valuable with 
each succeeding year. 

Everybody expects prices of farm products to be 
high this year. The market will absorb everything 
you can raise and pay you well forit. Occasional 
top dressings of growing crops will increase yields 
this year, probably more than enough to pay for 
your spreader, and will also give you even greater 
assurance of bigger yields next year. Buy your 
manure spreader now and get busy. 

For best results, get a light-draft Low Corn King, 
Cloverleaf, or 20th Century spreader, whichever 
the dealer sells. All these machines spread beyond 
the wheel tracks, yet are so narrow they can be 
driven right into the barn for easy loading. There 
are three handy sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Each can be adjusted to do the heaviest spreading 
ever required, or for the lightest kind of top dress- 
ing. The spread is wide enough to dress three rows 
of corn at once. 

You cannot expect land to grow bumper crops on an empty 
stomach. This year it will pay you well to feed your crops. 
Buy a Low Corn King, Cloverleaf, or 20th Century spreader 
now. At harvest per Ne can charge the full cost off your 
books and have a spreader that has cost you nothing and that 


will do good work for years to come, See the loca! dealer or 
write us for catalogues, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA mc. 


CHICAGO USA 











O K CHAMPION DIGGERS 





construction which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, 

wes time in harvesting and saves 
om your crop of =. 

Make inquiry. Tite today for our 





ED APPLE PROFITS 


A Farquhar Hydraulic 
Cider Press will turn 
your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
also make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 
Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
from the apples with mini- 
mum power. Presses in 
sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
‘ aday. New Catalogue 
giving full particulars free on request. 
A.B. ey Co., Ltd., Bex 131, York, Pa. 
We also make Engines and Bollers, Sow Milis, Tnreshers, otu. 


Free Catalog in colors explains 
quai how you can save 


“Are the Leaders Everywhere.” 
Our machines are designed 
and built to meet 
all conditions under 
which they may be 
worked. They em- 
body every point of 


costly waits and expensive renair 























money on Farm Truck or Road 
W also steel or wood wheels to fit 
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HOLSON SHOE CO., BOSTON 
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Address: ** Home of the Geed Shoe,” turist. 
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any running 
today. 
Electric Whee! Co. 

2 Em St.,Qumcy i, 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER 

ar “ELERY. See prices in 
‘olumn. 
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Parmers’ Exchange €o 


F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 








farm shoes made. 














When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 
American 
Agriculturist 
The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 


Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 


lose or risk @ thing. 
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Where our readers can find a quick market 
anything and wey that any /armer or other 

son may wish fo sell, buy, rend or exchange or 
‘or securing help or finding work 


Read by 625,000 Punts Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but — be inserted in our BEAL ESTATE 
MARKE 

NO — ae TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a sinall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 











MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—2.500,000 Copenhagen Market, 


All Head Early, Succession, Surehead, Enkhuizen 
Glory, Savoy, Flat Dutch, grown in rows and hoed 
and weeded like onions; dug, not pulled; shipped 
with roots in damp moss; in ventilated crates; by 
parcel post or express “‘collect,”” ready now, at $1.50 
per 1000, Rerooted plants (mass of fine new roots 
grown on them), $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.20; 300, $1, 
800,000 Danish Ballhead. (We make a great spe- 


clalty of Danish Ballhead plants. We have Danish 
plants from our famous ‘“‘No 5” strain, which has 
a record of 26 tons per acre; Danish plant$ of seed 
from the firm whose strain of Danish stood highest 


in the extensive strain tests of the Pennsylvania 
agricultural experiment station, and Danish plants 
rom Peter Henderson & Co's seed and W. Atlee 


Burpee & Co's seed. The seed used by us is, as 
far_ as we know, the highest priced seed sold in the 


Unfted States.) Ready now, $2 per 1000; rerooted 
Danish plants, $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.50; 300, 
$1.20; 200, $1. 300,000 Snowball cauliflower plants, 
(We also make @ great specialty of Snowball cauli- 


flower plants. The Long Island cauliflower associa- 
tion ships as fine cauliflower as is produced in the 
United States. We buy our seed out there, where 
they have the best imported seed there is, and will 
take no other. We begin to sow seed in the open 
ground about April 1, and sow every few days to 











July to have a stock of plants constantly on 
hand.) Ready now, $4 per 1000; rerooted Snowball 
cauliflower $5 per 1000; 500, 2.75; 300, $2: 200, 
$1.50; 100, 90c. 800,000 celery plants, White Plume, 
Winter Queen, Gx iden Heart and Giant Pascal, $2.50 
per 1000; 500, $1.50. Rerooted plants, $3 per 1000; 
500, $2; 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, 800 This 
weekly plant ‘bulletin’ has ‘stood in this CSlumn dur- 
ing the plant season for nearly 20 yoars. If there 
is anything good in plants—seed, cultivation, rooting, 
digging, packing, shipping—we have it. The 
“cheap” man has cheap things. We have everything 
of the best, because your crop depends upon it. 
Plant list and price list free. No business done on 
Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. 
(Vegetable plants exclusively 21 years.) 

1,000,000 REROOTED CELERY PLANTS, Winter 
Queen, Golden Heart, Giant Pascal and Golden 
Self-Blanching (French seed), 3 per 1000; 500, 
75. Shipped either by parcel post or express. 

ash must accompany all orders, PAUL F. 
Roc HELLE, Morristown, N 

CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS—Golden Self- 
Blanching, Winter Queen, White Plume, Giant Pas- 
cal, 5c bet 100; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; $2.50 per 1000, 
5000 for $10. Postpaid. List fre. W. 8S. FORD & 
BON, Hartly, Del. 

LATE CABBAGE PLANTS—Late Flat Dutch, 
Surehead and American Sayoy at 98c per 1000, $9 
for 10,000, $85 for 100,000. Plants ready June 10 
to August 10. 8. A. VIRDIN, Hartly, Del. 





brussels sprouts, cel- 
rbu- 


CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE, 


ery, tomato, pepper, kale, parsley, asparagus, 
barb, leek, aster, pansy, salvia plants. Catalog free 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 








300 for } 20 post- 
or $1 per 1000 
Hartly, al 


CABBAGE. BEET PLANTS, 
paid, or 500 for $1.50 post- paid, 
not prepaid. DAVID RODNAY, 





4-YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick results, 
$2.50 hundred, $12 thousand, by express. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Strawberry plants, runner and pot- 
that will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, black- 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs. Catalog free. Yi 
BQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your Darn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. BOY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 








When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money- making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTatoc Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














' SWINE 


60 £208 FOR SALE—Get & @ pig that will i 2 
good hog. 40 medium Yorkshirg and Chester Whi 
cross, barrows and sows, color white; 2* Borkshire 
and Chester White cross, barrows and sows, color 
black and white; 6 and 7 weeks old, at re) each; 7 
to 9 weeks old, at $8 each. Why not have quality 
when starting to grow a hog? Now, these 
good, blocky pigs and are up to the standard in 
weight and shape for pigs of 4 ages. WiUl crate 
any part of the above lots C O D on ap- 
J. BC NNELL. Bussell St, \woburn, Mass. 





CHINAS, Berkshires, 
mated, not akin. Bre 
Beagles. P. HAMIL- 


REGISTERED POLAND 
Chester Whites, all ages. 
sows, service boars. Collies, 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES for sale. 
Booking ed for June pigs. ALLAN MORTON, 


Ashville, N 
CATTLE 


SHORTHORN BULLS from S from good nities dams for 
BEEDLE, 














sale; four weeks Gp to one year old. J. E. 
Brockport, N 

SHORTHORN BULL CALVES. WILLIAM B&B 
SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 

HORSES 

MATCHED DAPPLE GRAY team all 
O K; weight 2700. GEORGE PENDLETON. E Eings- 
ley, Pa. 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY- -Envelopes, le- 
terheads, etc. Samples for any business and par- 
ticulars, postpaid, fre. PRINTER HOWIE, Beobe- 
plain, Yt. e 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—3 new Cleveland tractors taken for 
debt; cost $1585; will sell for $1325, f o b Chatham, 
N Y. G. 8S. MAWHINNEY, 215 Fourth Ave, New 
York City. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


COLLIES and old English shepherd 
brood Va pe pups ali 
Zealand and B Red 
wa eres instructive list 
B. ATSON, Box 1993, 





AIREDALES, 
dogs; trained ‘male dogs, 
ages. Flemish Giant, New 
Belgian rabbits Send 6c 
of what you want. W. 
Oakland, lowa 


COLLIE AND 
back if not pleased. 
SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 





BEAGLE hound 


puppies. Money 
Catalog free. . A. 


EDWIN 





age, and price. 


WANTED—Red foxes. State sex 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POST OFFICE BOX 587, 


HIDES 


YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
Catalog on request. T 
Rochester, N Y. 





LET US TAN 
skins, for coat or robe. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER—One man, one horse, one row, 
self gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold = 
farmers for twenty-three years. Only $25, 
fodder binder Free catalog showing 1 aS 
harvester PROCESS CORN HARVESTER 
Salina, Kan. 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTS AND PRBOFITS— 





ot 











Formulas pertaining to the farm, household, manu- 
facturing and shop. Write for particulars of any- 
thing you wish to know. Will furnish list upon 
request THE EASTERN FORMULA CO, 41 South 
2d street, Easton, Pa 

EASTERN BREEDERS NEWS, Scranton, Pa. Ask 
for sample if interested in ducks, geese, turkeys, 
rabbits, goats, swine. You'll be delighted. 

CIDER WANTED—Give price and quality. 


Mass. 
all elm hoops. 


GEORGE CONNOR, West Bridgewater, 





~ STANDARD APPLE BARRELS, 
ROBT GILLIES, Medina, N 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS—Write for “Record of 
Invention,” which contains forms to establish evi- 
dence of conception of your invention. Prompt per- 
sonal service. Preliminary advice without charge. 
J. REANEY KELLY, 732H Woodward Bldg, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years of age who has had practical farm experience 
and a fair education to represent fertilizer concern. 
Write us fully in regard farm and sales experience. 
Salary modest at the beginning; unusual opportunity 
for advancement. Send photograph. Address W. M., 
Box 319, Madison Sqiare Station, New York City. 


HUNDREDS RAILWAY mail clerks wanted imme- 
diately by U S government. $1100-$1600 year. Va- 
cation. Examinations everywhere Aug 23. —— 
education sufficient. Sample questions free. 
immediately FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept n 70 
Rochester, N 























AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
ers in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. Straight salary paid to one devoting -entire 
time. One owning horse and buggy or automobile 
given preference. This is a permanent and 
proposition for the right man. We can use only & 
limited number of men on this proposition, therefore 
if you are interested write at once. Address POST- 
OFFICE BOX 384, North Side Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU_NEED FARM HELP? We have many 

able bodied. young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish If you » 
a good, steady, sober man, for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic A FA and we make 
no charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


AGED OWNER MUST SELL 193 acres $2800, 
cluding 4 cows, bull, team horses. wagons, har- 
long list implements, hay, grain, etc, near 
R B town. 150 acres productive "tenmy fields, wire- 
— pasture, home-use : apples, pears, plums, 
apes, etc. 7 room house, 2 basement barns. Low 
price $2800 gets all, easy terms. Details page 42 
Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau 8t, New York. 














in- 





FOR SALE = or trade for vill farm, 
213 acres grain and dairy farm, comfortable A.~ 3 
ings, i ane 4 + If int crested ad 


CHAS Georgetown. N 
FULLY EQUIPPED river valley 


farms, paying 
large incomes. Prices and terms right. State wants. 
LYON, Sidney, N Y. 








F. B. LYNCH, real estate dealer, Orlando, Fis. 


How Best to 
Market 


_ Crops 
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Onions Developing Fairly 
[From Page 6.] 


highly encouraging reports are com- 
ing out of Ohio onion fields. Latest 
advices to American Agriculturist 
from growers in the Buckeye state al- 
most uniformly report general health 
and development good, even though 
crop a little late. The onions seem 
to show a good stand, and fairly nor- 
mal size for the third week in July. 
Conditions have proved generally sat- 
isfactory ever since planting time, al- 
though some hindrance through hail 
cut and hot sun early thinned certain 
fields, with good weather since, in- 
cluding healthful showers. 


Notes from Ohio Growers 


Crop making rapid growth in Har- 
din Co at beginning of third week of 
July; one subscriber at McGuffy re- 
Ports perhaps 200 acres thereabouts 
injured through hail, while another at 
Ada, same county, reports onions 
“looking good,” but sharp reduction in 
acreage from last year. 

Very fine growing season.—I[B. R. 
Conner, Hardin Co, 

Stand good and 
serious drawbacks; 


so with size; no 
one-fourth normal 


acreage in this territory.—[W. A. C., 
Wooster, O. 
Crop about normal in_ growth, 


health good.—[J. B. S., McGuffy, 
Onions coming along in good shape 
in spite of too much rain early and 
too dry later, writes the Bridge & 
Souter Co, long identified with the 
onion trade around Canastota, J Y. 


Indiana Growers Encouraged 


Recent rains a great help, general 
condition of onions good, normal acre- 
age, crop will begin to move about 
Aug 20.—[G. B. W., Columbia City, 
Ind 

Development fair, damage by too 
much rain early, then came dry 
weather followed by showers.—I[W. 


, Leesburg, Ind. 
General health good, although for 
114 months no rain, soil dry and 


onions badly blown down. No trouble 


fungus pests.—[Eli 


with insect or 

Goshorn, Kosciusko Co, Ind. 

Spring was too wet and July 
brought some drawbacks through 


drouth, which hurt early onions most- 
ly. General prospects fair.—[I. V. T., 
Hammond, Ind. 

Outlook for 65% of the crop; dry 
weather and thrips.—I[S. G., Churu- 
busco, Ind. 

Prospect not as good as last sea- 
son, early sown onion bowling nicely. 

. L. T., Wolf Lake, Ind. 


Late Cabbage Starts  Indif- 


ferently 


Cabbage is one of the latest money 
crops to start. The present season 
has not made a brilliant beginning. In 
the New York counties where this is 
an important money crop there was 
a scarcity of young plants. In addi- 
tion ground was not in best of condi- 
tion at time of transplanting around 
late June and early July. The soil 
was more or less baked, and with 
temperatures and drouth conditions 
start-off was rather unfavorable. 

Latterly conditions have improved 
with rains and moderate tempera- 
tures. Yet this cannot make up for 
the shortage in area as pointed out 
by American Agriculturist crop cor- 
respondents. In other cabbage pro- 
ducing sections a nearly normal acre- 
age appears the,rule, although here 
and there advices are cutting this 
down materially. All in all, a good 
deal of land is under winter cabbage 
in New York, Ohio, Wisconsin and a 
few other states. It is full early to 
tell, as a favorable July and August 
may materially improve the situation. 

Late planting about normal acreage 
around Kent, N Y, plants making slow 
growth. Acreage under cabbage 
about one-third of a normal, reports 
American Agriculturist correspondent 
at Clyde, O. Weather hot second 
week in July and crop needing rain. 

Season bad so far and I am afraid 
one-third less cabbage than last year. 
Not one-half as many raised here as 
10 years ago.—[H. M. K., Albian, N Y. 

Soil in fairly good condition, but 
plants small and starting slowly, cab- 
bage acreage about one-half of last 
year.—[N. A. B., Kendall, N Y. 

Transplanting weather in late June 
was bad, hot and dry, but good rains 
came in early July, helping conditions 
very much. Acreage here not over 
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Much seed 
result- 
Cc. M., 


three-eighths of last year. 
failed to grow satisfactorily, 
ing in scarcity of plants.—IF. 
Elmira, N Y. 

Cabbage looking poorly, acreage 
considerably smaller. The young 
plants were poor, then came extreme 
heat.—[L. H. S., Canandaigua, N Y. 

Acreage only half of last year, 
plants small and late.—[H,. M., Water- 
ford, N Y. 

Early setting looks good around 
Ripon Co, Wis, but late cabbage rath- 
er indifferent. Acreage at that point 
about as usual. 

Judging from sale of plants, I would 
think cabbage averaged here a little 
less than usual. Weather hot and dry 
at time of setting.—[O. L. C., Mont- 
Ppelier, Vt. 

Cabbage appears well, but acreage 
probablf less than last year around 
Racine, Wis. A correspondent at 
Green Bay, Wis, says the acreage in 
Brown Co will probably run 15% less 
than last year, as kraut manufactur- 
ers Showed a disposition to curtail 
their output this year. Insects de- 
stroyed many young plants, causing 
searcity and meaning delay in replant- 
ing, as extreme heat and dry ground 
prevailed during late June. This has 
been followed by more favorable 
weather in Wis cabbage sections and 
cabbage making heavy growth. 

Not over 80% of last year’s, acreage 
condition poor for starting plants.— 
[L. W. A., Spencerport, N Y. 

Acreage much less than in "18, due 
to scarcity of plants and help. Plant- 
ing late.—[E. C. D., Canandaigua, N Y. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 









LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
os or -—Wheat—, ——Corn—. ——Oats— 

Spot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago ....226 226 196 1.84 -81 79 
New York .... 2 2.39% 2.10 i.98% .89% .89% 
DOOM -cesces 2. son 2 12 2.00 .90 91 
St Louis 3 1.96 1.68 .78 -78 
Minneapolis ee B31 3 2. 3h 1.938 1.75 -76 -76%4 


United States food administration ‘fair prices” 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3c lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 


Speculative traders who favor a 
very high level in old corn are expe- 
riencing difficulty in maintaining their 
position. While-the grain is very 
high, old No 2 at New York $2.10 p bu, 
the market is subjected to many re- 
actions. Fears of very hot weather 
were not realized. Offerings of old 
eorn are restricted and holders still 
retain their advantage. Many selling 
out in order to take profits. The oats 
market sympathized with corn and re- 
cent heavy exports showed a whittling 
down. At New York, No 3 white oats 
89%4c p bu, white and clipped usual 
premium, at Chicago S8lc, at .Philadel- 
phia 88@89c, at Toledo 80@S8lc. 

Wheat harvest is in full swing and 
some of the threshing returns are dis- 
appointing as to rate of yield although 
nothing in sight yet to materially alter 
earlier estimates of total crop. More 
or less new wheat is reaching the 
market and meeting good demand, 
millers taking choice lots offered at a 
slight premium over govt basic price. 
Reports from the spring wheat terri- 
tory are not at all glowing, weather 
in the northwest much too dry 
throughout July. Turning to South 
America, trade reports indicate mill- 
ers there are paying only $1.20 p bu 
for wheat, and minimum export price 
fixed at 1.55, reported 3,900,000 tons 
wheat sold in Australia to British govt 
at equivalent of 1.16, and England has 
guaranteed farmers in Australia @ 
minimum for the present season of 
97c. While reasons appear encourag- 
ing that U S crop will all be wanted 
at reasonably good prices, wheat is 
selling in the southern hemisphere for 
present and future delivery very much 
lower than here. 

Mill feeds were dull but firm in 
tone, spring, bran $44 p ton, standard 
middlings 52, flour middlings 59@60, 
rye middlings 45, oat feed 32.50, white 
hominy feed 73, ‘granulated corn meal 
4.80@5 p 100 Ibs. 

United States grain corporation bul- 
letin 29 is as follows: Proposed trade 
contracts will not be accepted by US 
grain corporation after July 31 except 
in special cases on recommendation of 
zone vice-president and approved by 
central office. 

Here is official bulletin No 27 U S 
grain corporation: Unless application 
is made to U S wheat director for 
wheat and flour licenses in accordance 
with presidential proclamation on or 
before July 15, 19, it will be unlawful 
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Wheat growers with grain to sell 
may know exactly what zone they are 
located in by a study of the little offi- 
cial chart here reproduced. Wf you 
live in New York you are in zone 13, 
if in Maryland zone 1, and if in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey zone % 
Any grower may feel at liberty to 
address the vice-president of the 
United States Grain corporation, who 
is the zone agent, on any question re- 
lating to wheat marketing. The 
agency in gone 1 is located at Balti- 
more. There is an agency in gone 13 
at Buffalo, and headquarters may also 
be reached by writing to No 42 Broad. 
way, New York city. The gone agent 
for zone 9 is at Philadelphia. The 
grain corporation has notified its zone 
agents that there will be no advance 
in premium over the guaranteed price 
before August 15. 





for the trades affected to transact bus- 
iness after that date. 

Through presidential proclamation 
and in order to round out the plans 
long under way, J. H. Barnes, wheat 
director, has’ been placed in entire 
contro! of the wheat situation, includ- 
ing the foreign business. Wheat and 
flour may not be imported or export- 
ed except under license. Mr Barnes 
will thus be able to regulate imports 
of wheat from the southern hem- 
isphere, where supplies are large and 
selling below the U S guarantee, This 
wou'd also seem to apply to Canada 
despite the reciprocity agreement of 
some years ago. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, a 
car or dock, From country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When ala in 8 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% 

. Apples 

At New York, arrivals not formid- 
able, prices low a to indifferent 
quality, Transparent $2.25@3 p bskt, 
ordinary lots 1@2. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, market quiet, evap 
apples nominally 22@23c p Ib. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, market quiet at 


ishes $1@2 p 100 behs, rhubarb $3@ 
4.50, white turnips $1.25@2, spinach 
$1.50@2 p bbl, summer squash $2 @4, 
tomatoes Tic @$1. 50 p qt bskt, green 
and wax beans $1.50@2.25, new beets 
$2@83 p 100 bchs, carrots $1.25@2, cu- 
cumbers $2.25@3.25 p bskt, cabbage 
$6@10 p 100. 
Hops 

Conditions good, no vermin, plenty 
of hot weather, crop one-quarter 
mreater than last year and acreage a 
little larger.—IL[J. B., Salem, Ore. 


Acreage cut one-half, plenty of vine 


and clean to date.—[W. W. J., Oris- 
kany Falls, N Y. 

Condition of vines satisfactory, 
growth promises good quality and 
yield. Acreage half of last year. 
(W. H. F., Cooperstown, N Y. 


Condition of hops fine, acreage a 
little smaller than in 1918.—[M. L. J., 
Brooks, * Ore. 

Condition of hop vines in early July 
not as good as average, and the grow- 
ing crop will run a little below the 


average, although acreage here the 
same as last year.—[A. S., Alderton, 
Wash. 


At New York, market nominally 
steady, prime to choice 60@65c p Ib, 
Poultry 

At New York, market a bit unset- 
tled, yet prices well maintained, fowls 
38@38lée p lb 1 w, spring broilers col- 
ored flesh 48@46c, roosters 24@25c, 
fresh killed dry or iced broilers 45@ 
Sic p lb d w as to condition, fowls 
85 @ Be, frozen dry picked turkeys ¢ 
@5 


California Bean Acreage Smaller 


July bean crop conditions in south- 
ern Cal are not promising, writes R. 
S. Churchill, manager Cal lima bean 
growers’ assn. Acreage in the south- 
ern part of the state is considerably 
smaller this season, due to increased 
planting of sugar beets. In central 
and northern Cal the acreage is small- 
er than last year because of increased 
planting of wheat. Much acreage 
shows poor growth because of ex- 
tremely short rainfall. Growers esti- 
mate a yield half that of a normal 
crop. Our crop of last season is quite 
well cleaned up, which, combined 
with certainty of a short crop of lima 
beans, gives good prospects for fair 
prices. 

The lima bean acreage in Orange 
county, Cal, shows a decrease and a 
shortage in yield on account of dry 
weather means only one-half of last 
year, which in turn was below nor- 
mal. Thus writes W. J. Cheney, sec- 
retary San Joaquin lima bean grow- 
ers’ association. He adds that the 
market on Black Eye beans is less 
than cost of production, as it has cost 
$6 per 100 pounds to grow them clean 
and ready for shipment and offers are 
$4@ 4.25 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


about a former price level for veal — . 
calves, good to choice 30@33c p Ib, 1919.... 55 52 : 56 
buttermilks 23@ 25c. bs oof vee p-4. s. = 
fe wee ” ” 2 Oe 
Eges 1916.22) 29 28 30 
At New York, market not very well 1915.... 29% %6 Dyes 
supported and nearby eggs obliged te f ‘Butter 
compete with splendid stock shipped x “ 
in refrigerator cars 3000 miles from -« At New York, market less firm 
Cal, the latter selling at 55c all the partly through lack of export busi- 
way up to sbout 60¢ p doz. State and ness at’a time when receipts were lib- 
Nearby fey white eggs 62@65c, do eral. No new influences were dis- 
brown 538@57e, fresh gathered extras cernible. Creamery scoring higher 
11@53c. than extra 54@55c p Ib, firsts 52@ 


¥resh Fruits 


Cranberry crop here bids fair to be 
fully up to an average up to third 
— in July.—[A. S., Grand Rapids, 

is. 

At New York, liberal offerings of 
Peaches and berries, market active. 
Elberta and Carman peaches $1.25@ 

1 p cra, strawberries 15@35c p at, 
black berries 15@25ce, gooseberries 12 
@Wc, huckleberries 18@25c, raspber- 
ties 10@15c p qt, cherries $1@1. 50 p 
8 Ib bskt. 

Hay 

At New York, buyers show a dis- 
Dosition to start_the new crop at low- 
er prices, market rather dull, No 1 
timothy in large bales $35 @87 p ton, 
i) lore mixed 32@34, oats straw 


Potatoes 

Late potatoes are thin stand, crops 

l and weak, bugs very bad. I es- 
timate stand of early potatoes 90%, 
late variety 75%.—IJ. W. M., Anoka, 

inn. 

At New York, trade rather quiet 
and without particular strength, No 1 
Southern $4.50@6.50 p bbl, Jersey 5@ 

, sweet potatoes 3@6. 
. Vegetables 
At New York, sunshine and shower 


With attendant growing weather 
brought in a splendid array of sea- 


SOnable vegetables, demand good, 
Brices fairly high depending upon 
Quality. Lettuce Tie @$1.25 cra, 


.T5@ 
Pp bskt, and from Orange Co $2@ 
green peas $2.50@3.50 p bskt, rad- 









4c, state dairy 51@54c, packing stock 
42 @ 47c. 
Cheese 

At New York, quiet but firm, cur- 
rent makes of flats and twins best 
quality 32@33c p Ib, fey possibly a 
premium, skims 20@ 26c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts unusually 
heavy for midsummer, and demand 
poor, surplus increasing and nearly all 
of the large distributers manufactur- 
ing. The July’ rate for 3% milk in 
200-mile zone is $3.01 p 100 Ibs, add 
4c p 100 for each one-tenth of 1% 
extra butter fat. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 








COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs "9 -Catt -—-Hogs-——, —-Sheep-— 
1919 1318 1919 1978 1919 1918 

jeamo ..... $18.00 $16.00 $22.15 $17.50 $9.50 $14.35 
New York . 16.75 27.00 23.25 1890 9.50 13.00 
Re aca 16.25 18.50 23.35 19.00 10.00 13.50 
Pittsburgh .... 16.00 18.00 23.50 19.00 10.75 13.00 
Kansas City .. 16.90 18.25 22.95 18.40 875 16.50 
At: New York, cattle averaged, 


prime steers firm, others steady, bulls 
and cows active and strong. Common 
to prime ‘steers sold at $12@16.75 p 
100 lbs, oxen and stags 9@14, bulls 
8@12.50, cows 4@12.50.. Calves were 
active and firm after last report, later 
declined We@l. Market closed 1 
lower for veals, others slow and weak. 
Common te prime veals sold at 17@ 
23, culls 18@16, fed calves 14@15, 
skim milk calves 12@14, yearlings and 


grassers 7@11. 
Sheep opened steady, lambs firm to 
[fo Page 18.} 








Pioneering Wireless Speech 


On the morning of October 
22, 1915, an engineer speaking 
at Arlington, Virginia, was 
heard at Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
and a. Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. This was the first 
trans-Atlantic and trans-conti- 
nental message ever sent by 
wireless telephone. It was an 
achievement of the Bell 
System. 


During the Fifth Liberty 
Loan nearly a million peoplein 
throngs of ten thousand, heard 
speeches and music by wire 
and wireless. The loud-speak- 
ing equipment was a main 
feature of “Victory Way”, New 


York. Wireless messages came 


One Policy 





from aviators flying overhead 
and long distance speeches 
from Government officials in 
Washington. Messages were 
often magnified several billion 
times. This demonstration was 
the first of its kind in the his- 
tory of the world. It also was 
an achievement of the Bell 


System. 

Historic also were the war 
time uses of wireless telephony, 
giving communication between 
eirplanes and from mother 
ships to submarine chasers. 


All these accomplishments 
and uses were made possible 


by the work of the research 
laboratories of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 




















“This’'ll Hold Her!” 
Regina Cow Yoke 


Absolutely prevents wire-fence breaking and _ self-sucking. 


If not available from your dealer 
Made of steel. 


Guaranteed to hold any cow under a 2-strand slick 
wire fence. Cuts the cost of fencing in half. 


You get the milk—not the cow 


The F. 


$9.50 


Parcel Post Prepaid 


Will last a lifetime. 
Adjustable to any size neck. 
Comfortable for the cow. 


Order from your dealer today 


E. Golian Co., Mfrs., Atlanta, Ga. 
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P. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 
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te Golden Lam p 


By Phoebe-Gray 








XXI—Belfiowers Puzzle 


HE little passage-at-arms_ be- 
tween Margaret Lake and Theo- 
dore Acres occurred, to be sure, 
long before the call made _ by 
Margaret and Susan at the Bin- 
ford home. It cleared the air 
nicely between Margaret and the 
physician, restoring the agreeable 
balance of perfect understanding be- 
tween them. They felt that they had 
something definite to go on. Mar- 
garet was as certain as she could be 
of anything in this world. that Ted 
would make good, while Ted found 
added incentive in the promise of the 
future. 

Tom Bellflower was on fire at the 
discovery he had made, or thought 
he had made, when his wife told him 
of the odd lamp in possession of the 


T 


Kinford family. At first he thought 
it must have strayed into their pos- 
session recently, through the hands 


of junkmen and second-hand dealers; 
but his wife assured him that Mrs 
Binford said it had been given her 
on the arrival of the twins 

Tom was exceedingly careful in his 


questioning of Susan. He had never 
told her of that close-written post 
card, or the real reason for the visit 
te the Ohio city, now almost nine 
years ago. He had seen nothing but 


harm for Susan in disclosing the cir- 
cumstances to her, nothing but a baf- 


fling mystery which she would puz- 
zie and worry over. 

Today he told himself, in spite of 
the renewal of his hopes, that there 
was only the merest thread of pos- 
sibility that he had hit upon any- 
thing of value. He thought of Gro- 
ver, the detective; but Grover had 
long since left Bassfield. Occasion- 
ally Tom had a report from the Ca- 
nadian village where the nurse still 
lived, hopelessly demented, clinging 
with uncanny tenacity to life, but 


with all possibility of recovery appar- 


ently gone. 

The first person Tom thought of 
was Acres. He remembered Acres’s 
intelligent interest, on the morning 
the card had been brought to him with 
his daily letters. He remembered 
Ted's keen estimate of its meaning, 
and the very practical suggestion he 
had made leading to the discovery of 
the nurse’s whereabouts. 

“Ted,” he said, having telephoned 
down-stairs to Acres’s headquarters 
to ask him to give him a few minutes 
in the superintendent's oflfice—the lit- 
tle room where Tom handled the 
business affairs of Neighborhood 
Haven—‘Ted, do you remember 
that?” 

He handed him the worn card 

“Why, yes,” said Acres. He looked 
up at Tom, qguestioningly 

“A queer thing happened,” said 
Selflower. “It probably doesn’t sig- 


nify anything at all. But—it's stirred 
me all up. I think my judgment isn't 
to be trusted; I need your advice.” 
U-huh?” Acres sat back in his 
chair, slid one knee over the other, 
card 


and tapped the edge of the 
nervously against his thumb-nail. He 
looked with keen interest into his 
friend’s face. “Well?” 


“A good many years ago, when I 
was a kid, my father brought home 
from his office a lamp—a metal lamp, 
one of those oriental, wise-and-fool- 
ish-virgin affairs—just a curio, that 
some old sea-captain had given him. 
Father brought it outdoors where a 
lot of. us children were playing, and 
showed it to us, and said he guessed 
it was a ‘Bible lamp.’ It sat on the 
mantel in our drawing-room for 
years, and became so familiar that I 
actually forgot it was there. 

“Then father had the drawing-room 
and some other rooms ‘done over,’ 
and a lot. of old bronze and brass 
stuff—you know, early Victorian 
truck, I guess it was—all went up 
into the garret, and if you'd asked 
me where that lamp was I'd have 
Said it was probably up there, too. 

“When we sold our house a year 
ago and moved down where we live 
now, I cleared out the old garret and 
sold off that mess of bronze ornaments 
and things to a second-hand dealer. 
I just picked it over, to see if there 
was anything I‘d rather not sell, and 
let it go for so much a_ hundred 
pounds, I’m pretty sure the lamp 
wasn’t there. 

‘Now, here comes the funny part. 
Susan went out with Margaret Lake 
yesterday, and they ran across those 
Binford twins, and stopped in for a 
chat with their mother. And there on 
the mantel stood just svch a lamp as 
our old ‘Bible lamp,’ according to Su- 
san’s description: and the Binford 
heys have shined it up and made a 
kind of talisman of, it—something 


Margaret taught ’em—lamp of knowl- 
edge and industry and all that sort 
of symbolic stuff that a boy with any 
imagination at al] would take to like 
a duck to water. They call it ‘the 
golden lamp,’ and—” 

“Well,” broke in Acres, “I really 
don’t see anything yet to get excited 
over. They probably picked it up on 
the dump—boys are always scratch- 
ing ‘round—” 

“No, they didn’t. I thought the 
same thing. Susan says the mother 
says it was given her when the boys 
were born.” 

“Well, that’s perfectly reasonable, 
too. Her husband's a sailor—” 

‘But listen, Ted; my wife’s simply 
crazy about that dark twin—you 
know, Billy. She even thinks he 
looks something like me—of course 
that’s’ imagination on her part. 
But—”" 

“Well, you couldn’t expect Mrs 
Binford to let you adopt him, could 
you? She’d never separate a pair of 
twins—”’ 

“But .tthey’re not twins, Ted!” 

“My dear Tom, I don’t see how 
you're going to prove that statement, 
against the mother’s assertion that 
they are.” 

“Nevertheless, Captain Peter Blue 
says they are not.’ 

“Who's Captain Peter Blue?” 

“Haven't you heard Margaret and 





Susan tell about Captain Blue?” 
“Oh, that fat. man, with the 
sScheoner, who took the kids down 





‘ 
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ornaments on. her parlor ..mantel: 
She'd send me about my_ business— 
and very property, too. Besides, if— 
if by any chance there is—should be 
something in this coincidence—you 
know, just the barest chance sets me 
almost wild—” 

“I know, Tom, 
blame you.” 

“I mean, if Mrs Binford were con- 
cerned in—in what happened years 
ago, she’d be on her guard, wouldn't 
she? I'd never get anything out of 
her, would I?” 

“You most certainly wouldn’t; at 
least; not that way.” 


I know; I don’t 


“Then there's nothing to. do, is 
there, but wait until Captain Blue 
gets into port again?” 

“Nothing.” 

“And you don’t think that 
woman—” 


“The insane nurse? No; not now. 
Under certain circumstances—it all 
depends on her condition; ‘and the 
exact nature of-her complaint. Of 
course I know quite a bit more than 
I did in those days; I’ve made some 
experiments that go fo show—now, 
Tom, please don't jump at anything. 
There isn’t the slightest chance at 
present. If I were you,-I’d just try 
to forget this thing; that is, put it 
into the background. Go about your 
work and then when old Blue shows 
up, see him and make him explain 
what he meant. Chances are he was 
only talking—trying to be funny—” 

“No, he wasn’t; he was in dead 
earnest.”’ 

“Queer, eh? Well, see him, That’s 
all. When you've done that, you'll 
know what to do next. Meanwhile, 
think as little about it as possible.” 

Acres went back to his dispensary 
and Tom turned, heavy-hearted, to 
the routine of his superintendency. 
Nothing seemed of very much account 
today. He looked over a lot of cur- 
Trent bills and signed a few checks, 
and O K’d some requisitions for sup- 
plies and always that lamp kept run- 
ning through his mind—and the mi- 











Captain Peter told Danny and Bill 
“The worst enemy I ever had to 








that liquor had killed their father. 
fight ain’t been men,” he said; “It’s 

















booze.” 
the harbor? Never met him; but I croscopic sentences on the card and 
remember about him, of course.” the dark, shadow-eyed face of Billy 


“He's Bill Binford’s employer—the 
father of the twins.” 

“Does Bill Binford 
aren't twins?” 

“I—I don't know.” 

“Well, then, where are you? Tom, 
if I were you, I wouldn’t let this 
thing upset me. It’s so remote, so 
tenuous—why, it’s hardly what you’d 
eall even a coincidence. You assume 
that Bill Binford, if that’s his name, 
a foremost hand on a coasting 
schooner, told an old and gabby sea- 
captain (they’re all as garrulous as 
parrots, of course) that his twins 
weren’t twins. And your wife dis- 
covers an old brass ornament, which 
was very likely broken on some cast- 
ing or statute or something of that 
kind, or found in a rubbish can, and 
you dig up this post card—which I 
admit is the only real clew you ever 
got—and you put a very doubtful 
two with a perfectly uncertain four 
and figure out that they make 
nine.” 

Tom RBelflower’s face clouded with 
disappointment. He could never get 
used to Acres’s incisive, judicial, cool 
way of looking at things. It was very 
discouraging. : 

“Now let me suggest,” went on the 
physician; “that if you feel like pur- 


say his boys 


suing this thing, you see Captain 
Blue.” 
“T intended to do that; but he 


isn’t in port now.” 

“Then interview Mrs Binford.” 

“T thought of that, too. But it's 
pretty difficult. You know that I can’t 
go roughshod into a woman's house 
and make her account to me for.the 


Binford, full of the fire of youth, and 
Peter Blue’s wide countenance with 
its surrounding hedge of bristling 
beard, and, 

“Why, them boys ain’t twins, 
more’n you and I be.” 

It was all very puzzling and absurd 
and hopeless. Still, Tom Belflower 
would count the days until the return 
of the Twinkler. 


Bill’s Last Harbor 


It was three months before the 
Twinkler again came sailing up Bass- 
field harbor. Captain Blue had been 
cruising in the south. He had picked 
up a cargo for Bermuda, then cut 
over westward, dallied around among 
the islands, touched at Key West and 
made his way with leisure up the 
coast. 

Peter liked company and he liked 
solitude. He was a plain and not 
very well educated man. What he 
knew consisted of facts stored up as 
a result of a weatlh of experiences in 
all parts of the world. He loved the 
sea as passionately as an artist loves 
his art. He was no more afraid of 
it than a skillful rider fears a met- 
tlesome horse. Night and day, the 
ocean was beautiful and good to him. 
He petted it when it was amiable, and 


no 


excused its hasty, sometimes fickle 
ways. 

“The ocean’s like a woman,” he 
said. “She’s jealous of the land. 


She’s good to her friends and spite- 
ful to her enemies, and the best way 
to handle her is to jest give her her 
own way. “Lay _low when she’s out 
©” temper, and flatter her when she’s 


‘ 


feelin’ good, and you'll -git along. fine. 
with her; leastways, I always have.” 

Peter possessed a peculiar talent 
for reading men. He could handle 
almost any seaman who ever crossed. 
a plank, some by one. method and 
some by another. In his long life at 
sea he had knocked men down with 
his fist, or with a belaying pin or a 


‘capstan bar—the first handy weapon; 


and he had kifelt down and, prayed 
with them. He was shrewd and 
kindly, and stern and amiable. He 
exacted implicit obedience and, at the 
same time, knew how to be indul- 
gent. 

“The worst enemy I ever had to 
fight ain’t been men,” he said, “it’s 
booze. Now there’s something no 
one can count on. I might be able 
to tell you what way the wind would 
blow tomorrow, but I couldn’t tell 
you what a man would do with six 
drinks of-whiskey in him. ~My fight 
has always been tO keep ’em from 
using of it at all; but that’s hard, 
Most men don’t see no harm in a 
drink or_two, and a man will stand 
up and argue for rum as if it was 
the best friend he ever had. 

“One thing about Bill, once you git 
him home sober and you ‘needn't 
worry no more until next v’yage. 
That Molly o’ his can handle him 
better’n anybody, and he’s so much 
in love with her and them kids 0’ his 
that once he gits a sight of ’em he’s 
safe. He’d really ought not to be a 
sailor; a long-shore job would suit 
him better, so he could be home more, 
But he’s got the sea in his blood, and 
as long as he’s with me I cal’late to 
look after him. Every time we land, 
though, I’m on pins and needles till 
he’s snug in his own kitchen. 

But the vigilance of Captain Peter 
Blue was not the vigilance of General 
John Barleycorn. General Barleycorn 
does not give up his adherents will- 
ingly. He is always recruiting his 
forces, adding new material daily; 
but he watches pitilessly for deser- 
tions from the ranks. Some serve 
their sad enlistment in his army and 
manage to drop out, but a discharge 
is unknown. 

Bill Binford stepped upon the 
dock, with his pay in his pocket and 
his head full of good intentions. He 
had been away four lon months, 
and he was as eager to see Molly and 
the kids as he had ever been in his 
life. He started up the dock and 
turned into the street, pursuing his 
way straight ahead, like a horse with 
blinders on, that sees neither to left 
nor to right. - The allurements of the 
“largest glass of beer in town for a 
nickel” were not for him. 

“Hullo, there, shipmate,” called 
somebody, and Bill turned to greet 
one Patsey Squiers, with whom he 
had sailed a voyage or two in the old 
days. “Homeward bound, Bill?” 

“TIT be,” said Bill, “and I cal’late to 
fetch it in one hitch.” 

“Better lay to and take a little 
gasoline aboard, hadn’t you?” Patsey 
was a lobsterman, with a power- 
boat and a line of pots down Eagle 
Beach way. . 

“No,” said Bill, “I’m close-hauled, 
and doin’ fine; if I cam weather the 
corner Atlantic Street and Cleve- 
land Avenue, its’ a broad reach to 
my front door.” 

“A glass of beer ain’t goin’ to hurt 
you none,” said Patsey, using the old 
reliable formula, 


“Tt ain’t,” said Bill, “because I 


*ain’t a-goin’ to drink it.’ 


“How about a little sossperilly, 
now ?’” 
“Well,” said Bill, wavering, 


“that’d be different. I don’t know 
but I be a mite thirsty.” 

Captain Blue had surrounded him- 
self with morning. papers and sat 
reading in the snugecabin of the 
Twinkler. Before parting from Bill 
he had exacted a promise that he 
would go straight home, so taking in- 
to account Bill’s fairly good record of 
recent months, he let the great fool 
go off unguarded. 

The swinging doors of the saloon 
flapped behind the heels of Patsey 
Squiers and Bill Binford. 

s * 7 « * 

They found what had been Bill 
some time the next day, lying in an 
alley a long way from the _ water- 
front. He was soaked with rain, and 
covered with mud, and his face was 
in the ditch. The policeman who 
found him rang in the call box, and 
the wagon came and took poor Bill 
to a place which the benevolent city 
of Bassfield had found it necessary 
to provide for just such guests. Bill 
lay there witohut complaining of the 
hardness of his bed, which was 4 
piece of cold marble. Later Captain 
Peter Blue and Oscar, limping, came 
and identified him and took him 
away. 

Poor, faithful, waiting Molly! She 
loved that big knobby Bill, and for 
upward of ten years she had yearn 
over him and mothered him, and 
hoped that he would go on _ soberly 
and decently, with her help. She had 
lived through the hard years and by 
comparison the toilsome ones in the 
Top End had not been so bad; for ® 
good angel seemed to be watching 
over her husband, so that he came 


{To Page 17.] 
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Attractive Style for Growing Girl 

No 2893—This is a very comfortable style; 
the surplice waist has a fitted lining. The 
sleeve may be loose and flowing, or finished 
with a cuff in shorter length. The pattern is 
good for serge, silk, linen, voile or gabardine. 
It is cut in three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Size 14 requires 4% yards of 36-inch material. 


Fly Time 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


WAY back, in my very most 
A hazy memory-gallery, is a pic- 

ture of my grandmother, a 
short, bustling woman, after spring 
housecleaning was over, carefully 
covering all the big, gilt-framed pic- 
tures with white mosquito netting, in 
order to “save them from flyspecks.” 
In those days flyspecks and fly-time 
were to be endured with what pa- 
tience was possible, and were consid- 
ered just as much a necessary part 
of the vear’s routine as August and 
dog-davs. 

Flies crawled over the baby’s face, 
held skating parties on Grandpa's 
bald head, and buzzed distractingly 
about Mother during the “long pray- 
er” and the sermon, but after all, 
they were companionable little crea- 
tures, and we often heard the ex- 
pression “too kind-hearted to kill a 
fly.” that beine the most insignificant 
killing possible to imagine. That was 
how people thought of flies then; 
now—just read this: 

“The house fly is the most terrible 
single enemy that mankind has 
among living creatures, Beasts of the 
jungle have slain their thousands, but 
this prowler in the household has 
slain his tens of thousands, Of all 
vermin he is the most filthy; of all 
purveyors of disease, the most deadly. 

“The house fly is born in offal—no- 
where else. And his life is in keeping 
with his birth. He lives to the day 
of his death, in filth, The manure 
pile, the cuspidor and the cesspool 
are his home, It is from these haunts 
that he comes to visit the kitchen, 
the dining-room and the nursery. He 
drags his filthy feet across the bread, 
dips them in the butter, wipes them 
on the meat, and bathes in the milk, 
He seeks out the sick room of the 
consumptive, the typhoid fever pa- 
tient, and the child with summer 
complaint. Then he flies to the 
kitchen and depositg the poison on 
the rim of the milk bottle, and to 
the nursery, where he lights on 
baby’s lips. 

“Don’t mind a rattlesnake or two 
about the house, but kill every house 
fly as you value your life and the 
lives of your children.” 

This is so well and so truly said 
that I wish I-had written it myself, 
but I do the next best thing, and 
cuote it from the fly bulletin of the 
Kansas Board of Health. They seem 
rather decided in their opinions. 
, Here are a few items that may have 
influenced them. 

As we said last week, flies are the 
main factor in the spread of typhoid 
fever. In 1914 there were ten thou- 
sand deaths in the United States 
from this disease. Probably there 
were at least one hundred thousand 


more who eventually recovered. 
“Eventually.” because you do not 
get over typhoid fever in a hurry. 


Years ago I was taken down with it 
in August and went out again for the 
first time in April, and never have 
been freed from some of its evil. 
Last winter one of our neighbors, a 
girl of fifteen. was stricken in De- 
cember and sat up in May. Typhoid 
fever lasts a weary while, and often 
its aftermath cripples a whole life. 
Think of the cost in lives, love, 
money, time, trouble, earning capac- 
ity, not only to the sick themselves, 
but to the families and friends in- 
volved, of the more than one hun- 
“sed thousand cases in one year 








Home and Family 
Good Kiealth and suggestions for the housekeeper. 





alone! Then try to realize that nearly 
all of that incalculable cost was due 
to flies. 

Until the last year or two, seventy 
thousand little children under two 
years of age have died in America 
each year from bowel trouble. Most 
of this was of an infective nature, 
and carried directly to the child’s lips 
or indirectly through the. milk, but 
in either case, by flies. What mother 
does not shudder at the very men- 
tion of cholera infantum? Yet there 
would be few cases of that awfully 
fatal disease, that can carry off a 
happy, gurgling baby in a few hours, 
were it not for flies, common, ordi- 
nary house flies. 

It is possible to be entirely free 
from flies. As a result of years of in- 
dividual and community agitation and 
effort. I live in a practically flyless 
world. So can you. 

3ecause farms imply animals, and 
animals imply manure, does not ne- 
cessitate flies in the house on that 
same farm. The Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No 679, published by the Depart- 
ment of Entomology, Washington, 
D C, gives plain and exact directions 
for controlling flies about the barns 
and for stopping their breeding. For 
the few that do enter the Reate, 
prepare a surprise party. Fly-swat- 
ters of wire, or even made from a 
folded newspaper, will furnish the 
music, and this attractive drink will 
do nicely for refreshment. 

Dissolve one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of salicylate of sodium in a half 
pint of water, adding a little brown 
sugar; partially fill a tumbler with 
this solution. Place a piece of blot- 
ting paper over the top, the size of a 


saucer, and on top of the blotting 
paper, put a paper up-side down. 
Then quickly turn it over, put a 


toothpick or a pin under the edge of 
the glass, and it is ready for use. 
This is harmless to human beings 
and is therefore safer for household 
use than many fly poisons. 

Finally, screen your house and 
porch if vou can, the kitchen, pantry 
and dining-room at the least, and 
the baby’s crib and carriage, wheth- 
er or no. Screens are cheaper than 
funerals, and sg much more com- 
fortable. 


Out-of-the-Ordinary Recipes 


Apple Butter 

Boil new cider down half. Peel 
and core good cooking apples. When 
the cider has boiled to half the quan- 
tity, add the apples and cook slowly 
until soft. Stir constantly. It will 
take a number of hours. When of the 
proper consistency put away in stone 
jars or glass jars. When cold, cover 
with paraffin and put on the jar 
covers. 

Apple Ginger 

Two pounds hard apples, 2 pounds 
sugar, 1% pints water and 1 ounce 
tincture ofginger. Boil sugar and water 
until a rich syrup, adding the ginger 
when it boils up. Pare, core and cut 
the apples into pieces. (Dip them in 
cold water to preserve the color.) Boil 
them in syrup until transparent, but 
be careful not to let them break. 
Place the pieces of apple in jars, 
pour over the boiling syrup, and seal 
air-tight. 





Lemon Butter 

Cream % pound butter and 1 
pound sugar. Add 6 well-beaten eggs 
and the juice of 3 lemons. Set this 
in a pan of hot water and cook, stir- 
ring well. This makes a very nice 
filing for tarts, or as a spread on 
bread and butter. , - 

Raspberry Vinegar 

Over 4 quarts red raspberries pour 
enough pure vinegar to cover, and 
let stand 24 hours, then put over the 
fire, scald it and strain. To the li- 
quid add 1 pound of sugar to 1 pint 
of juice. Let boil 20 minutes, then 
bottle. Cork securely and seal with 
wax. This will keep for years. A 
big spoonful of it added to a glass of 
cold water makes a most delicious 
drink, which is especially relished by 
the sick. 

To Stuff Tomatoes 

Ingredients: Eight firm, ripe toma- 
toes, 1 pint bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley, % teaspoon chopped 
onion, salt and black pepper to taste, 
1 egg. Moisten the bread crumbs a 
iittle; mix with the parsley, salt and 
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Sweet Pickled String Beans 


Wash thoroughly and cut ends off the string 
beans—good, meaty, tender beans. Blanch in 
lively boiling water 10 minutes, then drain and 
place in very cold water. After that drain 
and pack closely in jars, using no water. 
Boil one cup sugar with one cup water for a 
minute or two, then add one cup each of corn 
syrup and vinegar with a little broken stick 
cinnamon and whole cloves and pepper corns 
tied in a small! cheesecloth bag. Let this all 
boil together about five minutes, then cool and 
pour into jars p.cked closely with beans. The 
more closely beans are packed the less syrup 
needed. Cover, and process two hours by cold- 
pack method. 

















Recipe for a Quick and Delicious Berry Shortcake 


Sift into a pan two cups flour, a pinch of salt and half teaspoon saleratus. 


Rub in quar- 


ter cup lard. With a fork mix to a dough with quarter cup brown sugar and half cup sour 


milk. 
one-half as much saleratus.) 


(Sweet milk may be used instead, with a generous half teaspoon cream of tartar and 
Grease a deep pie pan, drop in dough, dust with flour and pat 


smooth with the hand. Bake quickly. Split cake carefully, butter and spread thickly with 


stewed and sweetened berries drained from 
shredded cocoanut 


sauce with the cake if liked.—[F. A. 


juice. Over the top layer of 
The juice may . slightly thickened with corn starch and served as @ 


berries strew 


‘Wmerican Agriculturist, July 26, 1919 































































is simple dress in plaid ging- 
ham, or in galatea, percale, poplin or repp, 
will make a comfortable, attractive frock for 
The trimming may be of 
finen or other material, contrasting in weave 


No 263 


school or home. 


or color. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material. 





pepper. Cut off a slice from the stem 
side of the tomato, take out the cores 
and seeds; chop fhe cores, and mix 
with the stuffing. Brown the onion 
slightly in the skillet with a teaspoon- 
ful of butter; put the stuffing in and 
brown that a little also. Then adda 
dessertspoonful of butter and the egg. 
Stir quickly to prevent it from curd- 
ling. Cook 10 minutes, and stuff the 
tomatoes with it. Place them close 
together in a pan; put some grated 
Cheshire cheese over each tomato; 
cover closely, baste frequently, and 
bake slowly about 1 hour. Remove 
the cover and brown nicely. 


The Kerosene Oil Stove 


Gentlemen, Stop, Look and Listen! 

I have often heard women wish for 
an oil stove, especially for the sum- 
mer, and the men forget, or neglect 
buying one, or else money is_ not 
plenty and the woman “waits until 
next year.” 

I spoke of my fireless cooker to 
one woman, and she said: “I have 
wanted an oil stove for years.” I 
said, “I have both,” and she sighed. 
Yet her husband owns a good farm, 
the children are all grown, and still 
she works over a hot wood fire all 
;.mmer. 

A four-burner oil stove should be 
an every farm kitchen. I have a 
three-burner stove, but then my fire- 
less cooker saved me buying the oth- 
er burner, and besides saves me half 
of the fuel oil. 

By careful plazning one can bake 
an oven full and save much fuel, and 
the oven is hot almost at once. 

When [I see how comfortable I am 
on a hot day, compared with the 
heat of my neighbor’s kitchen, I wish 
I could ask some of the husbands 
and fathers to help their wives and 
mothers do the cooking on some of 
these hot days. Of course, sometimes 
I suffer from the heat, but yet I real- 
ize I should be thankful for my com- 
parative coolness. Why, I know of 
some ‘kitchens that might compare 
with the fiery furnace. We used to 
have that kind before the days of 
the oil stove and fireless cooker, and 
I wish I could only induce the men 
of these other homes to realize that 
cooking could be made easier for the 
women who do their cooking for 
them, summer after summer.—[Mrs 
Franklin R. Flower. 





Ice Creams and Ices 


Ice Cream 

To 1 quart milk add 2 beaten eggs 
and 2 t&blespoons cornstarch. Put 
the milk in a dish set in hot water, 
then stir in the cornstarch, mixed 
smooth in a little of the milk. Stir 
and let boil for 1 or 2 minttes, then 
remove from the stove and when cool 
stir in the beaten eggs and half pound 
sugar. If you want it to be extra nice 
add a pint of rich cream. Flavor with 
any desired flavoring—lemon, vanilla 
or chocolate-—and freeze. 

Orange and Lemon Ices 

Grate the rinds of 3 oranges and 
steep a few moments in a little more 
than a pint of water. Strain 1 pint 
of this on a pound of sugar. Then 
add 1 pint of orange or lemon juice, 
or a mixture of both. Pour into 2 
freezer, and when half frozen beat in 
the whites of 4 eggs; beat into a stiff 
froth, and finish the freezing. 
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The Golden Lamp 

{Continued from Page 14] 
home to her when his ship landed, 
She had even managed to save a lit- 
tle out of the money Bill brought 
home; and her children were respec- 
tably clothed... She had made a home 
for them and for Bill—a home any 
sailorman might have been glad and 
proud to go to. 

When Bill went home the chil- 
dren's faces were clean for him to 
kiss; and Molly looked fresh and 
sweet in a fresh gingham dress, 
There would be a tempting supper, 
if she only knew far enough in ad- 
vance of his coming. She usually 
did, because it took half a day to get 
up to the inner harbor from the light 
on Greville’s-Island, where the sea 
began. Incoming vessels were re- 
ported by telephone and bulletined 
over at Neighborhood Haven, for the 
benefit of the families of seRfaring 
men. 

Now, after a night of torture, 
Molly knew that Bill was coming 
home—sober, indeed. Captain Blue 
had sent her werd by the rheumatic 
Oscar, who told her the news with 
tears rolling down his face, Captain 
Blue was going to have Bill fixed up 
decently and put in a casket, Oscar 
said; and they would bring him home 
to his wife that afternoon. 

Molly, erhaps through force of 
habit, edlled the children in and 
washed them, and put ribbons on the 
little girls’ hair. She also dresesd 
herself in a clean, plain gingham. 
She sat down to wait, and the hands 


in her lap were turned palm up, with - 


the fingers curled, falling naturally 
into that position because of the hard 
work they had done. 

Molly had locked the door into the 
hall, and didn’t answer when a neigh- 
bor knocked. She didn’t want to see 
anybody, and she made the little 
girls, who were already frightened 
and mystified, keep quiet. They cried 
and came and crawled up into her 
lap and she was glad to have them 
there, though she wondered how she 
was going to keep them from 
starving. 

Billy and Danny were out in the 
kitchen, talking softly, and Molly 
heard Danny cry, and then Billy; but 
they didn’t weep loudly, only with 
that sniffing, heart-broken, hopeless, 
little persistent sob with which a 
child expresses a hurt that is not 
physical. 

And then they brought poor Bill up 
the narrow stairway, and set him down 
on two wooden supports in the par 
lor. Captain Peter came, and put out 
his hands to Molly, and kept her 
from tearing up the lid of the coffin. 

“You better not,” he said. “You 
better not. I guess you'll feel better 
if you remember Bill like he looked 
last time you seen him.” 

He took out a large, colored hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose thunder- 
ously, and said he’d drop. in that 
evening; and how were the boys? 
And didn’t Molly think maybe it 
would be a good thing if he took the 
twins down aboard the Twinkler with 
him for two or three nights? But 


Molly said, brokenly, that she wanted 
them with her. Then the tears that 
she thought were all used came again, 
and she cried in great, echoing sobs, 
that shook her like a hand, and 
threw herself down by Bill, with her 
arme across the casket. Billy and 
Danny came in from the _ kitchen; 
and Captain Peter went sadly away, 
leaving Molly alone with her dead in 
the midst of her living. 

Going, along the street he spied a 
sign, stating that on that spot could 
be had the largest glass of beer in 
the city for a nickel, and. Captain 
Peter Blue stopped and stared at it, 
and then shook -his fists at it, in quite 
an. extraordinary rage, so. that a 
policeman paused and surveyed him 
speculatively. 

“Huh!” grumbled the officer. 
“That’s old Pete Blue; he’s awful 
down on the booze. I wonder why.”’ 

Captain Peter never found out ex- 
actly what happened to Bill, though 
it was reasonably plain that someone 
had lured him up the alley and put 
him out of the way to get whatever 
he might have left of his poy. Patsey 
Squiers proved by a sufficient alibi 
that, having started poor Bill on that 
last fatal spree, he himself had gone 
elsewhere with other acquaintances. 

But Captain Peter chalked the of- 
fense up against the liquor business 
in Bassfield, and told Billy and Danny 
that liquor had killed their father; 
and if they lived to grow up they 
were to remember that, and all they 
could do to help the people who were 
fighting Hquor, and trying to keep it 
from killing other boys’ fathers, was 
their duty as boys, and as growing 
men, and as citizens and as Chris- 
tians. 

“The Bible says, “Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.’ It’s up to you 
boys to see that He gits it; and not 
until the day when you see rum 
wiped out o’ Bassfield and out o’. this 


stae -will our father’s death be 
revenged. n’t forgit that.” 
They buried Bill Binford, and 


Captain Peter Blue paid his funeral 
expenses; and Molly took up her 
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routine again, doing her housework 
and —¢ for her children; and sud- 
Senly it appeared that Molly was no 
longer young, and the lustre in her 
eye was oOftener the lustre of tears 
than ef the sest of life; and her 
footsteps were not springy any more, 
but leaden. She tried to be cheerful; 
but sometimes she would stop short, 
and her breath would catch in her 
threat. Then she would discover that 
she had been unconsciously pigmning 
the supper she would start to get 
ready when the Twinkler was sight- 
ed off Greville’s Island, with Bill on 
board—. 

She got some work to do, sewing, 
through the assistance of Margaret 
Lake and Susan Bellflower. She re- 
membered with a pang of humilia- 
tion the days when she had been so 
“pert” about the Haven, because it 
was “charity.” Billy and Danny went 
to selling papers and blacking boots 
and scouring the town for empty 
boxes and waste lumber for firewood. 
They didn’t wear shoes and stockings 
until so late in the fall that they got 
chilblains; and having outgrown their 
overcoats, they were content to shiver 
a little, while insisting that if they 
kept moving lively enough, their 
jackets did pretty well. 


[To Be Continued.] 



































A Comfortable Play Sait 
No 2919—This is a good model for gingham, 
chambray, lawn, percale, repp, poplin, galatea, 
drill and linen. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. Size four requires 
about 24% yards of 40-inch material. 


She ‘Knew It Wouldn't Help 
A woman learning that her delin- 
quent husband had been arrested, in- 
quired of a witnessing neighbor: 
“What were they doing, with him 
when you saw. him last?” 


“Well,” said the neighbor, “I am 
sorry to say, the sheriff was hand- 
cufling him,” 

“Oh, law!” exclaimed the wife, 
“that won't do no good. Why, I've 
been hand cuffin’ him these twenty 


years past.” 














Attractive Play Suit 


Ne 2738—Child’s rompers and cap. Per- 
cale, gingham, seersucker, galatea, chambray, 
linen and pique are appropriate for this style. 
The front has waist and bloomer portion cut 


in one. The back has the waist separate. 
The sleeve may be finished in wrist length 
or short in kimono style. The pattern is cut 
in three sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. It requires 
2% yards of 86-inch material for a 4-year 
size. The cap requires 1% yards of 24-inch 
Santeria, 
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No Wonder He Grins— 
and She Smiles 


EY can now spend long delightful evenings in a bril- 
liantly lighted home—that was once dark and cheerless. 
There are no more lamps to fill—not for her. 

Their tasty appetizing meals are cooked in a jiffy on a 
modern gas stove, and the gas can be shut off as soon as 
the cooking is done. By. a mere turn of the wrist the barn 
is flooded with light for the “‘chores” 


Hundreds of thousands of farmers have proved to their 
entire satisfaction that the 


Carbide Lighting OLT.. Cooking Plant 


gives more and better service at less cost than any lighting plant on 
the market. Write us for the names and addresses of neighbors who 
have used a Colt plant for years. 


ce) 
J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, New York w 
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uticura Soap 
IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


%o., Ointment 25 & We., Talcum 2c. Sample} 
Se. 8 free by ““Outicura, Dept, P, Boston.” 
An entire pack, 12 exposures, sizes 4x$ and 


smaller sizes, developed by us for 25 cents. Let Ms) YOUR FRUIT 


our careful, workmen develop your 
vest Film Pack. We also make Velox prints, of aber theo canning bh es i a 
i one wark—Ne lean fees cae up. Send for ht 
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JOHN nawonry < COMPANY EASTERN MFG. CO,, 259 &. 4th St., PHILA, 
1020 Chestnut one *PHILADELPRIA, PA’. 
PLANTS rae BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
BAGE, eR LIFLOWER 
and CELER See prices in 
rmers’ a Bisons Column. 


F, W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N, J. 












Mushroom Growing 


By B. M. Daggar 
T= oy will find this book a complete 
success if he will follow" directions 


and py the pret precautions plainly stated. The 

experien: grower will — many valuable 
and new ideas. formation conta. 

in this book i a items definite, up-to-date and 








e that rons or coneomn late growing 
iushsooms, Il ustrated, 5x 7 inches. pages. 


Cloth, Net $1.60. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


[From Page 13.] 


2c higher, later sheep unchanged, 
Lambs $1@1.50 lower, except for very 
choice Ky stock, which sold about 
steady. Common to prime _ sheep 
(ewes) sold at 7@9.50, yearlings 12@ 
13, common to prime lambs 16@18.50, 
culls 14@15, top for Ky lambs 18.50, 
W Va 18.50, N ¥ and Pa 17.50. 

Hogs opened firm and later ad- 
vanced ™ec on all weights, closed 
steady. Prime N Y and Pa hogs sold 
at $23@ 23.25, pigs 22@22.50, roughs 
20.25, stags 12@15, boars 10@12. 

The govt has announced prices at 
which it will sell to cities food orig- 
inally bought by the war department 
for army consumption. Cities making 
such purchases are expected to resell 
to the: public, but no stipulations as 
to the manner. These unneeded ac- 
cumulations are stored in a consider- 
able number of central points. Here 
are some of the prices the govern- 
ment is asking: Corn beef in 6-l cans 
$24 p doz cans, ditto roast beef 36.40, 
roast beef in 2-lb cans 7.92 p doz, 
bacon in crates 34c p lb, and in 12-lb 
cans Stic. Municipalities must buy 
these in not less than car lots f o b 
warehouse. 


The Horse Market 


Trade was confined almost exclu- 
sively to good seasoned workers. 
Prices ruled firm for the right sort, 
fair to very good seasoned chunks, 


1100 to 1400 Ibs, sold at $114) @ 225, 


League Milk Must Be Accepted 

Lack of available water recently 
caused a rather unusual condition at 
the plant of the Empire creamery 
company in Spencer, N Y. The small 
creek from which this company de- 
rived its supply of water went dry, 
and as a result it notified its patrons, 
members Dairymen’s league, to with- 
hold a portion of their milk. This 
was done for a period of two weeks. 
As dairymen could not stand this loss, 
and particularly in view of the fact 
that the Dairymen’s league had con- 
tracted with the dairy for sale of all 
of the milk to its members, the sit- 


uation became acute. 
Following action of the dairymen, 
the company notified its patrons that 


a'l milk must be cooled to 60 degrees 
and that no cans would be washed 
for the farmers. The cooling of milk 
to 60 degrees on the farm is largely 
impossible, as ice is very limited in 
this section. Appending further ad- 
justment, dairymen in the section east 
of Spencer have withdrawn their sup- 
ply, taking their milk to the West 
Candor shipping station. To relieve 
the situation, the company is arrang- 
ing for a water pipe system from a 
creek which is a little farther away. 
The milk station, under purchase by 
the Onondaga county, N Y, milk pro- 
ducers’ association, as reported in 
American Agriculturist last week, will 
be modeled after several of the prom- 


inent plants in operation in other 
northern milk producing sections. 
+ At Philadelphia, live fowls higher 


at 41@42c p Ib, spring chickens more 
plentiful and lower broilers (not Leg- 


horns), 1% to 2 Ibs, 43@45c, and 1 
White Leghorn 


to 1% Ibs, 40@42c. 
broilers 35@39c, roosters 25@24c. 
Current receipts of fresh eggs 48c p 
doz. 3utter, solid packed creamery 
p lb, higher scoring 56@58c, pack- 
stock 44@4i5c. Cheese 52% @ 
. Jersey potatoes, No 1 $1.10@ 
1.35 p bskt. Lettuce, p crate, Wc@ 
1. Cabbage 1.75@2.25 p bbl, onions 
1.50@1.90 p bskt. Blackberries 15@ 
26e p qt, currants 17@18c, nuckjebes~ 
ries 18@25c, red raspberries 12@17¢e 
p pt. Live steers 14.50@16 p 100 Ibs, 
giressed veal 24@26c. Mill feeds firm- 
er, with winter bran 45@46 p ton, 
spring do 44@45, shorts 53@54, corn 
2.12@2.14 p bu, No 1 white oats 88% 
@S89ec, No 2 do SS@S88t4c 

At Lancaster, Pa, cattle, country fed 
steady, few for sale 14@16c p Ib; 
hogs country fed higher than western, 
22@24c: lambe steady cut scarce 16@ 
18e; dressed veal steady, 24@ 2c. But- 
ter higher, supply not equal to de- 
mand, 65@70c; eggs higher at }@52c 
p doz: old corn firm at $1.90 p bu, 
country 


° 





oats steady at Stic, wheat 
raised, steady at 2.: 25 @ 2.50, hay 27@ 
28 p ton. Potatoes, old inferior, lower 


at 2@2.25 p bu; tomatoes 15@20c p 


box; peaches 15@ 20c. 





The 53d annual session of the na- 
tional grange will be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich, beginning Nov 12. All 
officers are to be elected and much 
nationally important business wil 
come before the meeting, which may 
continue for two weeks 


“Prés Wilson probably knows a lot 
of things the Americwmr farmers do 
not know,” said T. A. AtRreson, Wash- 
ington representative nationay grange, 
when asked about the dayligt-t saving 
repeal before the senate comnnittee 
last week, “but the American fai+mer 
knows some things that Pres Wilsdrn 
does not know and never will know.” 
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Berkshire Advs Do the Trick 

Following letter comes from Shady 
Side herd at Madison, N Y, breeder of 
Berkshires: “The little adv we are 
running in American Agriculturist is 
giving great results, and so are the 
Berkshires we are sending out. We 
think as long as Elmer G. Fisher is 
in the Berkshire business American 
Agriculturist will be his advertising 
friend. 

“This herd has had the best of 
breeding, carrying some of the great- 
est blood of Lord Premier's Successor, 
the Hood farm champion, and Lord 
Masterhood, the boar that sires prize 
winners and made Penshurst farm 
famous. One of our herd boars is 
Clove Valley Highclere, a 500-pound 
yearling, grandson of Lord Premier's 
Successor. He is said by visitors to 
be one of the best of the breed. 

“Mr Fisher recently visited W. B. 
Horton of Perryville, N Y, where he 
purchased several pigs, among them 
a grandson of Lord Masterhood, for 
which he paid $100. He takes the 
eye of many Berkshire breeders. He 
is claimed by Mr Horton and others 
to show great resemblance to Lord 
Masterhood, and will make a better 
show. 

“Mr Fisher also purchased from a 
dispersal sale at Thornliebank farms a 
daughter of Highwood Columbia, 
sired by C. Longfellow, a son of the 
grand champion, Longfellow’s Double, 
for which he paid a fancy price. It 
was his own offer in order to get the 
best of the litter.” 


Secure Prominent Holstein Bull 

Messrs Abbott and Clark of Cort- 
land, N Y, announce that they have 
purchased from Harry B. Davis of 
Chester, N Y, his half interest in the 
Holstein-Friesian bull, Ormsby Korn- 
dyke Lad. Ormsby Korndyke Lad is 
the sire of more 30-pound daughters 
than any other bull of his age. Four- 
teen of his 30 daughters, or more than 
46%, have crossed the 30-pound mark, 
He will be used in the herds of Julius 
Schmidt at Beaver Dam stock farm 
near Montgomery, N Y, and Messrs 
Abbott and Clark of Cortland, N Y. 





High Producing Holstein 

Winterthur farms at Winterthur, 
Del, report the fourth 50-pound rec- 
ord on their Holstein cow Vandercamp 
Segin De Kol, which now has a record 
of 34.07 pounds. Her four 30-pound 
records average 34.03 pounds, and her 
five records, which include three made 
before maturity, average 31.54 pounds. 


Another High Producer 

John Arfmann of Middletown, N Y, 
reports a record on the 50th 40-pound 
Holstein cow, which is Hollywood 
Floa Fayne Artis with a record of 
42.s8 pounds. Her sire is King Pal- 
myra Fayne and her dam is Pietertje 
Floa Artis. Hollywood Floa Fayne 
Artis was bred by F. S. Simpson of 
Hollywood, Wash, and was bought by 
Mr Arfmann in the Milwaukee sale 
for $1500. Her sire is a son of King 
Fayne Segis, out of a 30-pound daugh- 
ter of Hengerveld De Kol, which 
makes him a brother to Segis Fayne 
Johanna, 





Poland-Chinas to Five States 
H. L. Beightler of Peoria, O, reports 
the following sales of Poland-China 
pigs to five different states: G. A. 
3aumgardner and Frank Merkins of 
Michigan, A. L. Taylor of Iowa, W. P. 
Stevens and Heim Broth- 


Darrock, F. 
ers of Indiana, Henry W. Hamel of 
Missouri, and W. E. King and H. M. 


Hubbart of Iilinots. 


Sold to Ohio Parties 
Tt is reported that Bernhard Meyer 
of Finderne, NJ, sold the Holstein- 
Friesian cow Finderne Johanna Fayne 
to Peter Small and H. B. Gooding of 
Ohio for $7500. 


Animals for New Herd 


Millard E. Basehoar of Crystal 


Spring stock farm at Littlestown, Pa, 


reports the recent sale of two fine 
young Holstein heifers. The first, a 
splendid daughter of a 1700-pound 
cow bred to Finderne Sir Valdessa, 
the 82-pound herd sire, went to S. G. 
Erb of Mount Joy, Pa, as a founda- 
tion for a herd of pure breds which he 
is starting. The other, a half-sister 
bred to the same bull, was purchased 
by Aigner Bros ‘of Richmond, Va 

where she will be used for foundation 
purposes in the excellent herd which 
Messrs Aigner are striving to build 
up. Finderne Sir Valdessa is a son of 

we 


the 40-pound bull King Valdessa, one 
of whose sons sold at the Philadelphia 
sale for $6600. The three nearest 
dams of Finderne Sir Valdessa aver- 
age 39.61 pounds butter in seven days. 


Shorthorn Club 

Shorthorn breeders in Stark coun- 
ty, O, recently met and organized an 
association which is to be known as 
the Stark county Shorthorn breed- 
ers’ association. The president is E. 
Steinmets and the secretary is H. C. 
Falk of Louisville, O. 


Takes New Position 

Ernest H. Priest has taken over the 
management of The Hermitage, near 
Centerville, Md, owned by Susan Wil- 
liams, breeder of Jerseys. Mr Priest 
worked with the Darlington herd sev- 
eral years ago, and organized Wood 
Brook farm, N J. He also organized 
a large ranch in Arizona previous to 
coming to The Hermitage, and has 
had experience with Holsteins, Guern- 
seys and Jerseys. 





Ayrshire Records 

Thomas W. Clark, superintendent 
of Delchester farms, Edgemont, Pa, 
breeders of Ayrshires, reports very 
creditable advanced registry records 
on three of their cows. Bloomer’s 
Florence Hebron has a record of 
570.01 pounds of fat and 13,659 
pounds of milk as a junior four-year- 
old, Sally O’D has completed a re- 
entry and produc ed 519.26 pounds of 
fat and 13,311 pounds of milk in the 
mature class, and Beauty of Wayne 
has 534.5 pounds of fat and 13,748 
pounds on re-entry test in the mature 
class. Delchester farms has a splen- 
did herd of big producing Ayrshires, 
and these records show a great uni- 
formity of production, averaging 41.25 
pounds of fat and 13,539 pounds of 
milk. 





Can Be Proud of These 

L. S. Dibble of Mineral stock farm, 
Westfield, Pa, reports the sale of two 
Holstein bull calves. One sired by 
Mineral Fai... Lasso and from a dam 
sired by a son of Cornucopi Johanna 
Lad, went to J. N. Nivin of Landen- 
burg, Pa. The other, sired by Min- 
eral Farm Lasso and from a daugh- 
ter of Rena Gorter Clintonia, was 
sold to W. S. Harshberger of Beaver 
Springs, Pa. These calves are both 
outstanding individuals and will sure- 
ly bring success to their new owners 
and give them some stock that they 
will be proud of. 





For Foundation Herd 

Walter E. Brown, manager of 
Maryvale farms, Youngstown, O, 
breeders of Jerseys, reports the sale 
of the following animals to Hugh 
Rideout of Woodcliff farm, Colum- 
bus, O, for a foundation herd: Imp 
Fern’ s Oxford Noble, sired by Gold- 
en Fern’s Noble, and out of a dam 
who is a double granddaughter of 
Oxford Lass, and out of the same 
cow as Oxford You'll Do. Golden 
Fern’s Cherry Lass, for which Mary- 
vale farms paid $1000; Oxford's W y- 
andotte Pet; Gay Pride of Lehigh: 
Fern’s Oxford Cherry, by Militiaman, 
a son of Fern’s Oxford Noble, and 
out of Golden Fern’s Cherry Lass; 
and a heifer calf sired by Fern’s Ox- 
st Noble wand our of Minnette’s Sul- 
ana. 





Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 


—s 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
0. 
Onsen 6-8—Chicago, Tl. Quality Holstein Co’s first 
annual gale. 

— 7-8—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
October e *9—Chicago, Tl. Annual dairymen’s sale. 
M. Hastings Co, Lacona, + Managers. 
December 5- on Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 

Sales Co. 
Jersey 
August 4—Mount Kisco, N Y. Benend Butler. 
4 31, 1920—Coopersburg, Pa. . S&S Cooper & 
Ons. 
June 3, 1920—Lowell, Mass. Hood Farm, J. E. 


Dodge, mgr. 
Shorthorn 
September 5—Stanton, Va. Augusta County Short- 
horn breeders’ show and sale. A. T. Coiner, sec. 
October 11—Jamestown, O. Wayne Oglesbee. 
October 30—Tifin, O. F. B. Edwards. 
Berkshire 
August 27—Douglasville, Pa. Sycamore Farm 
August 28—Elizabethtown, Pa. College Hill “farm. 
S. C. Graybill and H. . Longenecker. 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. C, H. Carter, Whit- 
guern farm. 
Duroc-Jersey 
angen 9—Kinderhook. N Y. Kinderhook Duroc- 
Jersey assn. Roy McVaugh, sec. 
August 13—Covington. O. Charles C. Bowman. 
August 14—Camp Chase, 0. Thomag Johnson, Oak- 
land farms. 
August ‘15—Lima, 0. Charles F. Sprague, Indian- 
wold farm. 
August 18—Oxford, 0. L. L, Schultz. 













Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 


Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 
REG. JERSEY 3t,fo" sar20 08 
dress 


good blood lines. For particulars ad 
A. E. LOYD, P. 0. Box5« Plainfield, N. J. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM (9TH, 

and out of high producing — = —— _ 
4 LES 5 . 

Carlisle Farm,  w.€. mutiins, nigr. 


For Sale—Registered Guernsey Bull 
Sire, Imp. Border Raider; dam, Dairymaid’s Glen- 
wood’s Primrose; born July 2, 1916. Price reasonabie. 
VAUGHN BROS., NORTH MEHOOPANY, PA. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS ‘hr the east’ 


for the East 

ye early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
et with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 

} ke. W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau‘St.. New York City. 


STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 
CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Entire herd in advanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale. Let us know your wants; we 
can please you. 

M. W. DAVISON, CANISTEO, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 


BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 
large and well marked, a specizity. Write 


CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. 3. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


from two months to two years old; good in- 
dividuals from our best stock. 


Friend’s Hospital, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


rshire Heifers 


R a eg prea Ayr CALVES. These animals are all 
high class and have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
Write for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FARM, 
TYPE—QUALITY— 


AYRSHIR E S PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Look! 32% $12. 100 up 


8. C. White and S. C. Brown Leghorns, $13 a 
100; best grade stock. 20 other breeds of thorobred 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free. 

NASOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. 









































Lansdale, Penn. 














Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 


AT CUT PRICES 
for a limited time only, Barred Rock, $15; R. I. Reds, 
$16 per hundred; S. C. Brown Leghorm, $16: Ancona, 
$19.50; S. C. W. Leghorn, $14; prepaid by parcel 
post. They live, they grow. Live arrival. Each week 
delivery. 
E. R. Hummer & Co, R. D. 1, Frenchtown, N. J. 





CHICKS 10 CENTS BACH and UP 

Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and _ broilers. 

Money back for ee — *, far as 

Colorado, Texas and Pamphlet 

free. saney KNOLL. HaTCH RY, 
Cc. M. LAUVER, Pro 

Box 26, MeAllstervitis, Penn’a 





Chicks, Cockerels, Pullets, 
DUCKS AND DUCKLINGS.  Wrandottes, Rocks, 
Leghorns, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





=@EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, «+ 


Baby Chicks, $10 ver 100 


Prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. 
SEWARD, N. Y. 
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~ HERDLEA 


The Home of the Best in Guernseys 


: Herdlea matrons have been selected for production and 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three highest-priced 


the breed. 


Herdlea bulls will increase 


Herdlea will make 
A. T. HERD, Prop. 
Carl Geckerell, 


senceaennny 


your 
Herdlea bulls will increase your 
Herdlea gives their cows every 
special prices to small breeders 


Herdsman. 


individu- 
cows of 


production. 

reputation. 

opportunity. 

and beginners. 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


es 





HOLSTEINS 
IN MINNESOTA 


After a six-year study 
/ ef dairy operations on over 5 
\( 20 farms in three different 


parts of Minnesota, Prof. 
Cooper of the State Experiment Station finds that 
dairying is the most profitable in the ‘Holstein 


= section’ of the state. 

E In 1905 the average profit per cow was only 
$10.10 In 1909 it had increased to $38.45 per 

= cow, or 43 per cent on capital invested. ~g 


= crease was due to improved herds, purebred, = 

registered Holsteins having been substituted for = 

grade Shorthorns. = 

As soon as dairying is put on a systematic = 

= basis, the Holstein cow comes to the front. 

If facts and figures mean anything to you, send 
for our illustrated literature. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE | 
Send for our beokiets—they contain much vaiuable information ~ 
HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION : 
OF AMERICA, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. = 


nisin 








Registered Holstein- 
Friesian Bull Calf 


born June Ist, evenly marked and well grown. Sired 
by s son of Spring Farm King, full brother to the 
first 44-pound cow, and from a 31.45-pound daughter 
of Spring Farm King Pontiac. Dam of calf is a 
daughter of Paul De Kol Burke, with @ record of 
20.6 pounds of butter and 500.7 pounds milk. 


JOHN GAFFNEY, - POTSDAM, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesd 
every other month, Aug. 5 
1919. Come to Brattleboro, 
Friesian Capital of America. 

Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


Our Herd Sire Is 
Langwater Cavalier 


His first six daughters aver- 
2101 age 10913.2 lbs. milk and 
eae Ibs. fat. 
Average age 2 years and 6 months. 


Write us about one of his sons. 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 


















the Holstein: 

















HOLSTEIN BULL CALF Born April 24th, 1919 
Bire, Homestead Superb Triumph; average record of 
dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk, 29.69 Ibs. but- 
ter in 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.3 Ibs, butter in 
30 days. Dam, Farmstead Ormsby, a daughter of 
Homestead Admiral Ormsby. he by Admiral Gelsche 
Hamilton and Ormsby Vergens. Farmstead Ormsby’s 


dam has an A. R. O. record at 2 years 16 days of 
858.1 Ibs. milk and 16.79 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
Third dam, Paladin Lass, 447.4 Ibs. milk and 25.21 


Ibs. butter in 7 days. The dam of this calf traces 
twice to Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, one of the great 
sires of the breed. This calf is better than one-half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and a good indi- 
vidual. Price $75 registered, transferred and crated. 
BRADLEY FULLER, . UTICA, N. Y 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28,000 
Ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer = 
from 3 to 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


E. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Ret 





Td 








HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Sired by a son of world’s greatest three-generation 
sire and A. R. O. dams. 


G. S. V. ANDREWS, Lagranaeville, 


400 Cention Connie! 
Cows For Sale 400) 


110 Fresh cows. Try a loed of these if you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 








Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages. 








Address BOX 217, TULLY, N. Y. 
HOLSTEINS 2° registered. 30 very large 
high grades due this fall. 50 


registered, 50 high-grade year- 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 
2-year-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 registered 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ prices. % Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 to 25 each; 
express paid in lots of 5. 

JOHN C. REAGAN, : - TULLY, WN. Y. 











prevevevnvcrey tavneeererenee 


Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 

MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 











Carload of A. R.O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. R. O. cows from a 31.7 

Ib. sire bred to a maternal brother of the world’s 
record junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 


A. R. O. cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
200 to $350 per pend. $4000 takes the bunch. 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. N Y. 





venenennnne 


- §PRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


: HOLSTEINS 


We have two hundred head &f cows of the 
= highest quality obtainable, all large, young, well 
= bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Nep- 
tember and October, and they will please you 
in every way 
- 250 two and three-year-old heifers that are 

the best we have ever owned Cows will be 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can 
save money by buying now and also have the ad- 
vantage of a larger and better selection of stock. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N. Y. 











MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 

High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25; express paid in lots 
of 5 With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered bull given 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction. 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 
rect them. We guarantee safe 
arrival. When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol- 
ae 20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age. 

Vrite your wants. Liberty bonds accepted at par. 

c. W. ELLIS, ORTLAND, N. Y. 








OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam, First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull. A... rm Aug. 29, 1917. 
Bire a 26.95-lb. grandson « ntl Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Princ ‘Dam. re rnc ahane shter of 
@ 30-Ib. bull. ‘Calf is nicely 1arked and ready for 


service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Oweyo, 


Tioga Co., N. Y. 





uw. F. BULL _— borr April 

a f If: J al 
. P BL Aaggi 
k 00 € 


3 20.2 “fat i 
First Gone of $50 gets og ra w. ‘Brown & Sons, West Winfietd W. Y. be 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world ever for the 
superior individual qualitv of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producera and square 








4 BULLS READY 

For Sale Holsteins 3 OR SERVICE 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year- 
old, 5 heifers 10 to -~ s old, and have a few 
rices right. 






heifers 3 months old. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers 
J. R. FROST, - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





James Smith & Sons|l 
DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 

All cows tuberculin tested by r federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 


Large Type 
BERKSHIRES 


SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 


SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 





Kinderhook Duroc : 


Auction Sale 


At Kinderhook, August 9th 
At2 P.M. 


Sell 40 head bred sows and gilts, 
herd boar, ¢ spring pigs. 

Under cover, rain or shine. Only 
selected stock with our usual guarantee. 

. Send for Catalog 


Kinderhook Duroc 


Association 
Kinderhook ,“N Y. Box O. Roy Seng Sec. 


toeuenesvennnonnvesecravensaseesi inet renner = 
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Jersey}: 





— Sensational Loagfellow 2nd 252071 
Triune Suceessor’s Creation 22423 
can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by d Masterhood No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 1898206. Sensational 
Lengfellew 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational! 
— No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 
No 226657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Somaare @uccessor and out of Compton Duicette No 
182529. ‘These three outstanding boars are producing 
large and uniform litters. Wall boars for sale by 
and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 
spring —_ Ae weil as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Farms, Edg t, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Sept. 


Best Quality Berkshires 


onvrnnent ae 














100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines. 
25 -_ bred for August and September farrow to 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 

ion guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 


quality. 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, @HIO 


Pes. Berkshires 


Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blood of Lord 
Masterhood. Sire of international champions over 
all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pis. 

NARBERTH, PA. 





PENSHURST FARM, id ° 


High Class Berkshires 


The deep, growthy kind that pay their way. For 
sale now, a few fancy fall gilts. Spring pigs. 
FRANK DYKES, . . JOBSTOWN, N. J. 








kecistered Berkshire Pigs 


The big, quick-growing, easy-feeding kind: 3 sows 
and 1 boar, March farrow; 4 sows, 1 boar, April 
farrow. Pigs and prices to please you 
W. F. MeSPARRAN, - . FURNISS, PA. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


Registered 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Bred Gilts. Service boars, 


ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 


DUR C Cherry King familyandGolden 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. All the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please. C. J. McLaughiin & Co., Pleasaniville, Ohio. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Genblention Otter. Beautiful 

pees 22 See eee ted 3-mos. - 

d boar ready for serv ot is fr Th tw for $105, 
exp. paid and registered; real $150 valu Order 


4 
€ 


a Also service boars all weights 
| BELROSE STOCK FARMS, Box H, 


pbarse YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 
The fast growing bacon breed 19 
Stock any age for sale. Free 
circular. Loegst Lawn Farm, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan- 


caster Co., Pa. 


and ages 
Richtord, N. Y. 

















SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


Rams and ewes; best imported and domestic stock to 
be purchased. (7 state championships in past 4 yrs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, N. Y 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - . . BALLY, PA, 


The Best (/), J, C. Swine 


Stock of all ages for sale. Some real bargains in 
spring pigs. Write your wants. Send for circular. 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortiand. N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farn 
ers’ prices. Order early to insure delivery, and fir 
choice, EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayville, N. Y. 


Chester White Ho, 

















ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, . - CANONSBURG, P. 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 


Registered Molstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 
ponies, $75 to $125. nd stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvilie, Pa. 








SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan: 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 





BERKSHIRES 


, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 


AUCTIONEERS 








they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 





Pure Bred BERKSHIRES. The Large type Sows and | 
ilts being bred to our herd boars, | 


and 
are booking orders for Spring Pigs sired by these boars 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 6G. Smitty & Sons, Prop., SEELYVILLE, PA 
oe 


| at Wortd’s 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 

ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 

become independent with no capital invested Preiy 

brerch of the business taught. ‘“\rito today for fres 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES Bae ge SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





Gilts. bred to Long Baron 2d 254586, the 2d. prize- 
senior boar pig at N. Y. and N. J. = ate fairs. 
March and April pigs, either sex. not aki 

J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, a ¥. 





LARGE 5 BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
, constitution, prolificacy our firet consideration. 
That this policy is a with popular demand is indicated by 
pas’ 


the fact that during t twenty years we bave sold more 
Berkshires than any other three breeders in the 


United States. Special offering of boars and bear pigs. 
B.C. &H. B. HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. 


OLLINS JERSEY syed 


the choice of red blooded Amer- 
feans these days, because a 4 
make possible quickest 





production at lowest feed x 


BOOK FREE, tells why. p 
375 ibs.in 
9 months. 





ARTHUR J. COLLINS 


Box 10 MOORESTOWN, N. J. 








Registered Durocs 


Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 
boars all ages The best bred herd in the north. 
Large type. Defender and Orion str Wri te for 






particulars. Many of these animal :ported from 
best herds in the south and are the right kind. 


Priced cheap for immediate sale. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM 
C. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y 














Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, 31-32ds pure, $25.00 each, - for 
shipment anywhere. Liberty Bonds accepted 

EDGEWOOD FARMS, WHI TEWATER, wis. 





50 OTSEGO COUNTY COWS FOR SALE. These.grade 
Holsteins are due to calve in the next three months. 
They are ~ Fd .~ fine dairy type. If you ere 





dealing, write for prices. 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 





in the market few cows or a carload write for 


Thoroughbred DUROC-JE RSEYS 


Young Poar and Sew 
Pigs, open ind Bred Gilts 
and Service boars. 
Wr-te for the —ere Seh- 
scription Meca-ine 
on S-vine, first copy 
FREE. 


Enfield Farms 
W.# WHITNEY, Owner 
Enfield, Conn. 








“TRE RED HOG” 





prices. evAN. ‘DAVIS. JR., West Winfield, N. Y. 








TRANQUILLITY 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
Great prize winners 1919 catalogue, price, 
breeding and description ready Make choice 
early. There is big demand for rams this. year 
In August will offer twenty-five select earling 
ewes, forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes, 


“Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. WARDWEL L. 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd. 











We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 
FARMS, 


ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 





Arthur Danks, Mér., 





REGISTE eae SHROPSHIRE s 


We are offering s 
of both sexes three a Ww t 8 
ARTHUR ‘s. ‘DAVIS, CHILI STATIONS V. 





Sh z.¢ 


ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited mumber For further, par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Benningtog, Vt. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into te shippeng of 
day-old chicks and eges by our advertisers, and the 
batching ef same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
I'shers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
ef day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
ie buyer unbroken, nor can they gu: rantee the hatch- 
ivg of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the Sate 
est care in allewing poultry and egg 
vse this paper, but our responsibility must “ad with 
that. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURTIST 


+ 


Cereal Special Special Fertilizer No. 2—-2-10-4. 


& * 
know can supply the necessary potash 
use Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizer 
No. 4—2-12-0, : 





Be Ready at Sowing Time 


See our local sales agent NOW; have him reserve your 
Fall requirements. Ask him for a copy of our booklet 
“Turning Fertilizer Dollars into Wheat Dollars” or write 
direct to our nearest office. Don’t delay—wheat seeding 
time will soon be here. 
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MORE and better wheat per acre and lower cost of pro- 

duction per bushel make bigger wheat profits certain. 
Cut the cost of producing wheat by using fertilizer specially 
prepared for wheat to suit your soil. 


Feed your wheat crop just the plant food that it needs and what the soil 
lacks. Too much of one element and not enough of another is waste. Armour’s 
Cereal Special Fertilizers supply the proper balance of plant food and prevent 
waste—make bigger yields and better quality—cut the cost per bushel and 
insure bigger wheat profits. 


~ What Wheat Needs 


Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizers fill every wheat need—quickly available 
ammonia, to give the young plant a good start and a strong, healthy root growth 
before Winter—sturd , vigorous plants that are ready to grow as soon the 
ground warms up. Two per cent of ammonia is enough. It is not practical 
to use less than two per cent of ammonia and not necessary to use more. 


= ped of phosphoric acid to strengthen the straw, fill out the grain and 
ripen the crop early. 


—sufficient potash to help the phosphoric acid to plump the grain and 
make it heavy. You pay the thresher by the bushel, but you sell by weight. 


Armour’s Cereal Speciai Fertilizers supply the proper balance of plant food 
for wheat from the very best materials, prepared to fill the needs of the wheat 
crop and what the soil lacks. : : 





Specialized Wheat 


Special Fertilizer No. 1—2-10-6. 
On loam soils — use Armour’s Céreal 


On clay soils — use Armour’s Cereal 
Special Fertilizer No, 3—2-12-2. 
If you have a heavy clay soil which you 











are concentrated to the highest practical point, so that the plant food cost on a more narrow margin of profit, with a greater degree of efficiency or 
ag han as low as possibte; they are made with the best materials adapted with a higher ideal of service than that of the Armour organization. 
to the special needs of the wheat crop; they are manufactured by the I . 

- 7 ts - . t costs the same to manufacture, batch, pile, store and cure—and 
latest and most efficient methods, in modern factories, under the super for bags, bagging, freight and hauling—a ton of low grade fertilizer as a ton 


of Armour’s high grade fertilizer. It takes two tons of low grade fertilizer 


_ The Armour reputation for efficiency is world-wide. “Saving every- to equal one ton of high grade fertilizer. When you buy Armour’s high 
thing but the squeal” is an Armour proverb. No business ia conducted 


grade mixtures you save this unnecessary expense. 





ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO 














































